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Waugh: End of An Illusion 


By FREDERICK J. STOPP 


HE second and concluding volume of Mr. Waugh’s account of the spiritual 
‘Veene of Guy Crouchback, temporary officer in the Halberdiers, is 

closely linked with the first. In the words of the author, “Men at Arms 
ended with the death of Apthorpe. Officers and Gentlemen begins with the 
placation of his spirit, a ritual preparation for the descent into the nether world 
of Crete.” Having dispatched his doppelgaenger in Africa with a bottle of 
whisky, Guy now returns to England to lay the ghost. “Men at Arms began 
with its hero inspired by an illusion. Officers and Gentlemen ends with its de- 
flation.’” An aspect of this illusion of the civilian turned soldier was Apthorpe, 
the powerful evocation of the eternal type of the miles gloriosus; but his spirit 
so much dominates the opening of the second volume that the first Book was 
entitled, in an earlier draft, Apthorpe Placatus. 

So the search for Chatty Corner, to whom Apthorpe has bequeathed his 
voluminous kit, and Guy’s temporary attachment to Tom Blackhouse’s Com- 
mando on the Isle of Mugg, provide the external action until the hero leaves 
for the Middle East. The act of pietas required of him, as is appropriate in such 
cases, is enjoined upon him by the spirit to be placated, so that the ghost should 
be laid. So it is Chatty who reveals to Guy the secret of Apthorpe, his unheroic 
African past, a civilian post with a tobacco company, the emptiness of all his 
pretensions to toughness and bushcraft (“he was such an awful bad shot and 
got in the way, poor chap’). When Chatty had signed, in his large and ir- 
regular writing, the fateful words: Received November 7th, 1940 Apthorpe’s 
gear. J]. P. Corner, the wind dropped, the sky was clear, and the spirit was for 
ever silent. 

The quest for Chatty had resolved itself, with nearly two tons of kit in the 
conditions of war-time, beleaguered England, as a problem of movement. Guy 
finds himself stranded at Southsand (‘‘the energizing wire between him and the 
army was cut. He was as immobile as Apthorpe’s gear”), and, ever prone to 
despond, fancies himself already living out the war as a forgotten hermit, “a 
gentler version of poor mad Ivo” (his brother), who had starved to death in 
the slums of North-West London. From this predicament he is rescued by the 
benevolent genius of “Jumbo,” otherwise Colonel Trotter, of the Halberdiers, 
acting on orders which had rocketed down the chain of command from that 
“buoyant busy personage,” Prime Minister Churchill. Jumbo not only provides 
the staff car and three-ton lorry which saves Guy, but passing through Matchet 
he relieves the elder Crouchback of the unwelcome attentions of Grigshawe, 
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ex-Halberdier drill-sergeant now Major and Quartering Commandant. “I've 
just been making friends with your father”; once more, as with Guy’s entry 
into the Halberdiers through the good offices of his father and Major Ticke- 
ridge, complete understanding is established between the unworldly and saintly 
old man and the experienced regular officer. Jumbo, moving freely in the world 
of red-tabs (“ ‘It’s a small world . . . I found the fellow I was talking to at 
Area was a fellow I used to know well. Junior to me, of course’’’), is the 
living representative of the freemasonry of those in command. Like Mr. Bald- 
win, in Scoop, he descends from the blue as the protecting genius who grants 
the simpleton hero the fulfilment of his desires. 

But the placation of Apthorpe, an important ritual gesture, is no more than 
that; the genuine action of the whisky bottle, by which his hold on the imagina- 
tion of Crouchback was broken, has preceded it in the earlier volume. Here, 
Guy’s illusions about the war and military life are further deflated in several 
clearly marked stages: the home front under the Blitz, with a proliferation of 
staff bodies and useless formations, the mockery of the Regimental Depot, with 
all those elements of the traditional life of a fighting unit removed for the dura- 
tion, phony Air Marshals and Public Relations Officers, and, as the climax, the 
disastrous operations in Crete and their aftermath. As Guy acquires a deeper 
understanding of ‘‘the classic pattern of army life . . . the vacuum, the spasm, 
the precipitation, and with it the peculiar impersonal, barely human geniality,” 
the book records his gradual turning away from this parody of the dedicated 
task as he had fondly imagined it when first he made his decision at Santa 
Dulcina. 


Ben: stages in the fading of the illusion are also the stages in the rise of 

Trimmer, the figure of the people in arms, developed perhaps from Hooper 
in Brideshead Revisited; Trimmer is the new and ugly reality which supplants 
the old illusion which was Apthorpe. He embodies the decay of form, tradi- 
tion, honor, the new type of officer; “I fairly whizzed through OCTU. None 
of that pomp and ceremony of the Halberdiers.’”’ He succeeds, at a long re- 
move, Guy and Tommy Blackhouse in the favors of Virginia. After as good as 
deserting from the Argyll’s, he is given command of the most disregarded ele- 
ment of Tommy's Commando, the sappers, and thus without knowing it “‘first 
set foot upon the path of glory.” Heroes are in strong demand in this, the 
People’s War, but not such as Guy, the “Upper Class,” and the “Fine Flower 
of the Nation.” “ “This is a People’s War,’ said Ian prophetically. . . . ‘We want 
heroes of the people, to or for the people, by, with and from the people.’” In 
short, they want Trimmer. So when that crazy Headquarters, Hazardous Offen- 
sive Operations (HOO), to safeguard its existence in the eyes of press, public, 
the Ministry of Information, civilian morale, and American opinion, lays on 
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Operation Popgun, it is Trimmer and his sappers who are called upon to carry 
out this grotesque and spurious burlesque of a genuine raid, from which he 
emerges as the new People’s Hero. ‘‘ “When the country needs them, the right 
men come to the fore’ ’”’; even Crouchback senior is deceived. Trimmer’s later 
exploits on the home front, travelling the industrial towns with the unwilling 
Virginia to provide a fillip to arms production, are a crass though effective ex- 
ploitation of his only genuine attributes: his essential vulgarity and his un- 
doubted sex-appeal. 

As in Men at Arms, Mr. Waugh heightens the main theme for the precep- 
tive reader by a contrapuntal pattern which sets the rise of Trimmer in contrast 
to the declining world of real soldiering, of Ritchie-Hook and his disciple 
Crouchback. A fraud himself, and quick to recognize the fraudulent in others— 
in pseudo-French head waiters, or indeed in Virginia Troy—he is free of the 
underworld of the spurious. His very metamorphoses, from Trimmer the Cock- 
ney to Gustave the hairdresser and to McTavish the Major of the Argyll’s are a 
parody of the spasmic changes of military life. Operation Popgun is a disorderly 
reflection of Guy's raid at Dakar; the one a publicity stunt, laid on and written 
up by authority, the other undertaken in a spirit of offensive initiative, against 
authority. Ian comes off drunk with the whisky bottle, Guy with the head of 
a colonial sentry. The Minister who minuted his desire for ‘‘an assurance that 
McTavish has found employment suitable to his merits,” travesties, without 
knowing it, the Churchillian message concerning Ritchie-Hook; Ian Kilbannock 
finds the appropriate answer to this: sex-appeal for factory hands. Trimmer is 
the hero of a false religion, that of the People, he is the Sir Roger de Waybroke 
of the publicity men, a crusader, even a martyr to the cause, in his later pere- 
grinations about the country. The last words of Ian Kilbannock, before he and 
Trimmer leave the island of their exploit, echo those of Latimer: ‘Be of good 
comfort, Master Trimmer, and play the man. We shall this day light such a 
candle by God’s grace in England as I trust shall never be put out.’” Indeed, 
Operation Popgun, planned on Holy Saturday, 1941, when, all unknown to the 
harassed General Officer Commanding HOO HQ, “‘all over the world. . . . the 
Exultet had been sung,” is itself an infamous parody, in the resurrection of popu- 
lar feeling that it stimulates, of the one true Resurrection. 


RIMMER is, of course, but a sign and a portent of the new and brash 

camaraderie of the masses. In Scott-King, Mr. Waugh describes the new 
fraternity of the displaced person, itself the corollary of the modern police-state, 
“the new world taking shape beneath the surface of the old . . . the new ultra- 
national citizenship.” In Officers and Gentlemen, while the perspicacious 
Corporal-Major Ludovic notes in his diary that Captain Crouchback would like 
to believe that the war is being fought by gentlemen, the forces of disorder are 
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progressively taking over. Two aspects of these forces may be summed up in 
the words: sex and security. While Trimmer and Virginia pursue their sordid 
liaison in the artificial isolation of an overcrowded Glasgow leave hotel en- 
veloped in full Dickensian fog, in London Colonel Grace-Groundling-March- 
pole, “‘lately promoted head of his most secret department,” is filing the latest 
item of crazy intelligence on the suspect Crouchback. In Glasgow the new 
cameraderie of the promiscuous, in London the new ultra-national citizenship 
conferred by suspicion. In the Station Hotel Glasgow, the sign of promiscuity 
and rootlessness, on the lower floors scenes reminiscent of the tortured restless- 
ness of the underworld of Hell are being enacted; while in an upper room, in 
a travesty of the Villa Hermione and the sacramental union of marriage, the 
name of Trimmer is added to that long list of names which followed Guy’s. In 
London, Colonel Marchpole is linking Guy's name (‘the Box case”) with the 
Scottish Nationalists—‘‘a direct connection from Salzburg to Mugg,” in pur- 
suance of that private, undefined Plan, which lay, as yet formless, “somewhere 
in the ultimate curlicues of his mind,” the Plan of “knitting the entire quarrel- 
some world into a single net of conspiracy in which there were no antagonists, 
merely millions of men working; unknown to one another, for the same end; and 
there would be no more war.” The ultra-national citizenship of suspicion knows 
no frontiers, as the promiscuity of sex knows no reserves. Both are powerful 
dissolvents of principles — as well as of illusions based on the belief that the 
war is being fought by men of principles, by gentlemen. 

Through all this Guy Crouchback pursues — if the word is not too strong — 
his lonely way, in and out of the various webs of military organization which 
compete — again the term is almost too definite — for his person: Jumbo and 
the “‘old-boy net” of the red-tabs, Tommy and his Commando, and behind them 
all the all-embracing mesh of Colonel Marchpole. His strong emotional link 
with the Halberdiers, forged during the alternation of arms drill and guest 
nights in the Mess, below the painting of “The Unbroken Square,” the Afridi 
banner, Tipu Sultan’s muskets, and similar reminders of a heroic past, is broken. 
Only the chance meeting with Colonel Tickeridge’s battalion, and with those 
superbly monosyllabic other ranks, Crock, Shanks and Gold, in Crete, holds a 
momentary hope that it may be joined again in action. Deprived of this bond, 
Guy is reduced to making those half-hearted, uncertain personal contacts, — 
with the show-jumper and aesthete Ivor Claire, and, at a far remove, with Major 
Graves — of which Apthorpe was the first. But the difference is clear: the bond 
with Apthorpe was a link with conformity, with the ‘‘soldierly type” ; that with 
Ivor is the instinctive fellowship of the unclubbable . . . “a common aloofness, 
differently manifested — a common melancholy sense of humour; each in his 
way saw life sub specie aeternitatis.” 
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 Peeniereegeet: increasing inner distance from the Army is marked in 
Alexandria when he makes his Easter duties in a civilian church. This is 
the first rift in that alliance between his religious instincts and patriotic urges 
which impelled him, under the suitable patronage of Sir Roger de Waybroke, 
English Crusader and Saint by local acclaim, to leave Santa Dulcina and try his 
fortunes in the British Army. The consequences are immediate: the priest, of 
enemy origin, tries to draw him out on troop movements; his attempt at in- 
vestigation leads to a report that he is consorting with spies and a further black 
mark in Colonel Marchpole’s files. “‘It all ties in,’ he said gently, sweetly 
rejoicing at the underlying harmony of a world in which duller minds dis- 
cerned mere chaos.” It does indeed. There is logic, though distorted logic, in 
the shadow world which lies behind real events in this, as in other Waugh books. 
Guy's religious allegiance is a sphere of ultra-national citizenship, opposed, as 
he now increasingly sees, to the simple issues propagated by those who will see 
in the Russian Alliance an accession of strength, merely, to the foes of Nazism. 
His new hearkening to this allegiance is promptly registered by the counter- 
organization, itself pursuing also ultra-national aims with the distorted single- 
mindedness which comes of being the obverse of the truth. One is reminded 
how, in the first volume, the two Most Secret Headquarters, that of security files 
and that of Providential arrangement, are effectively counterposed. 

But the final disillusionment for Crouchback is Crete. The prologue, course 
and aftermath of this signal defeat, in which a military machine dissolves into 
near chaos, is related in Book Two, entitled, with fine irony, “In the Picture.” 
“This metaphoric use of ‘picture’ had come into vogue at the time when all the 
painters of the world had finally abandoned lucidity”; this view of art, ex- 
pressed by Ian Kilbannock, is among the better known views of the author. 
Guy’s personal drama is played out with the assistance of three other char- 
acters: Major Hound ("Fido” to his friends), Corporal-Major Ludovic, and 
Ivor Claire, all three names which may be pondered for their appropriateness of 
sound and sense. The character given to Hound is the epitome of all the most 
savage views of the regimental officer on those who, remote from the human- 
izing touch of the men and of the enemy, constitute ‘‘the staff” (‘‘a notoriously 
deleterious form of soldiering”). His rank-consciousness, his respect for paper 
and for the minutiae of HQ routine, his credulous acceptance of any intelligence, 
no matter how false, provided it is comforting, his sheer lack of humanity, make 
him a kind of counterpart to the earlier Apthorpe. Apthorpe was useless in the 
bush, Hound collapses under conditions of active service and strain. Crouch- 
back adopts the same tactics of silent and sardonic harassing which had served 
to reduce Apthorpe to his true status; no more is needed, for a completely 
effective opponent, both in camp and in action, is provided by the remarkable 
figure of Corporal-Major Ludovic. 
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Ludovic is one of those peculiar natures known to all serving soldiers, the 
aesthete whose hold on life and on the realities of the situation remain tough 
and sure when more rigid, though seemingly more manly types bend and break 
under stress. His aestheticism and basic contempt for military convention he 
shares with Ivor Claire, and these two sustain the note of sceptical observation 
with which Crouchback is too withdrawn, too inarticulate to be charged. Lu- 
dovic, however, as the non-commissioned officer, is also intensely active. In his 
contemplative role he pricks the pretensions of Hound, and senses the dis- 
illusioned withdrawal of Crouchback, acting as chorus to this drama of conflict 
between the two men. The incident in which Guy as intelligence officer is in- 
structed by Hound to inspect the cryptic comments in Ludovic’s diary “ ‘It’s 
contrary to regulations to take a private diary into the front line,’” but finds it 
innocent of all danger to security, is a fine episode in this conflict by proxy. In 
his active role he both observes and encompasses the downfall of Hound before 
carrying out the most vital, most heroic single action of the reported events of 
the Cretan campaign — significantly an action of escape, and thus but lightly 
touched upon in the sequence of the narrative: “godless at the helm” he steers 
the escape boat to safety, and, with superb resilience, carries Guy ashore at Sidi 
Barani, and recovers after two days in hospital. With his detachment and his 
unexpected and unexplained toughness, he is the principle of vitality, a mythical 
figure of the life force, the antithesis of the trumped up People’s Hero, Trimmer. 
He links up with figures in other works combining sensitiveness and tenacity, 
elegance and strength, especially Mr. Baldwin in Scoop. Like them and like 
Philbrick in Decline and Fall, and Ian Killbannock here, he has the gift of 
tongues, speaking now in strong plebeian tones, now in the fruity and plummy 
mode of his assumed self. To him is given to draw the whole moral of the 
book by observing Captain Crouchback’s pleasure that General Miltiades (also 
a life-figure) is a gentleman. ‘ ‘He would like to believe that the war is being 
fought by such people. But all gentlemen are now very old.’” 


HE life force in Ludovic, impelling him to leave Crete and bear Guy with 

him, raises no ethical problems; that of Ivor Claire, the officer boarding a 
ship against explicit orders, does. Escapers are not deserters. It is the tragedy 
of this volume that it deals with a world in dissolution; not even the title itself, 
Officers and Gentlemen, can be taken to imply a unity of tenor. Ludovic, 
who is no officer, is alone in sensing the gentleman in Crouchback and Miltiades, 
and their isolation; Claire, who is revealed by his action as no gentleman, is 
alone in sensing the spuriousness of the exploit of that bogus officer, Trimmer: 
“Some nonsense of Brendan’s, obviously” (Brendan Bracken, Minister of 
Information). Guy, who thought Ivor Claire was “the fine flower of them all 

. quintessential England, the man Hitler had not taken into account” is left 
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at the end with but a handful of broken fragments. For Ivor Claire, in his 
refusal of the normally accepted restrictions of the social code, is too much of a 
Sebastian Flyte to sustain such a testing role. Fanciful pictorial associations, 
such as Guy’s memory of his horsemanship in the Borghese gardens (“with the 
intent face of a pianist’ “concentrated as a man in prayer’), or stimulated by 
the sight of him reclining on a sofa in Mugg (‘‘a young prince of the Near 
East in his grand divan’”) with Freda the Pekinese (Sebastian’s Aloysius the 
teddy-bear), and the final musings of Guy’s silent days in hospital (“that young 
prince of Athens sent as sacrifice to the Cretan labyrinth’) reflect an intuition of 
a character more potent in the dissolution of conventionally accepted ideals than 
in the suggestion of new ones. Thus his simple but irregular solution of the 
problem of placing his troop on their objective in the tactical exercise in Mugg 
is a foretaste of his equally practical action in leaving Crete against the ex- 
plicit order to Hookforce scribbled in Guy's pocket-book. Both actions are 
against the military code, but, having defied the code, Claire is also saved by it; 
to avoid the overt scandal of a court-martial, Tommy Blackhouse, effectively sup- 
ported backstairs by Julia Stitch, plans to have him packed off to India. 

In a wider sense honor has also been lost through the bungling muddle and 
confusion of the Cretan affair; this is the meaning of the incident in which Guy 
finds the body of a young English soldier, dead but apparently uninjured, in a 
deserted Cretan village. Shown by his identity disk to be “R.C.,” he lay “like 
an effigy on a tomb — like Sir Roger in his shadowy shrine at Santa Dulcina.” 
The British officer and two Cretan girls gathered round the body, “stiff and mute 
as figures in a sculptured Deposition.” Having no tools with which to break 
the stony ground and bury the dead, “Guy saluted and passed on,” and with 
that gesture left behind him his first fine enthusiasm, his crusading ideal. But 
his military training prompted him to carry away, for the record, the red por- 
tion of the identity disk; higher formation must be told of his new insight, of 
the passing of an illusion, must have notice that henceforth his allegiance is 
limited to the bounds of military discipline and obedience. 


HE final sequence of events links up the two problems lying heavy in the 

mind of Crouchback, that of his friend turned deserter and of a crusade 
which has lost its purpose, in a manner which would have satisfied, for its 
underlying reasonableness, even Colonel Grace-Groundling-Marchpole. It is 
set in motion by the fateful day of June 22, 1941, with the news of the 
German invasion of Russia, and the ominous realization that the Allies had 
gained their most peculiar Ally. This was “a day of apocalypse for all the 
world, for numberless generations, and for Guy among them, one immortal 
soul, a convalescent lieutenant of Halberdiers.” The hallucination of two years 
ago, when the issues seemed so plain to him at Santa Dulcina, was now dis- 
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solved, ‘and he was back after two years’ pilgrimage in a Holy Land of illusion 
in the old ambiguous world, where priests were spies and gallant friends proved 
traitors and his country was led blundering into dishonour.” 

The dénouement is rapid and convincing. Guy burns his pocket-book, and 
with it the evidence against Claire, a symbolic act, like that of the man at 
Sphakia ‘who dismembered his Bren and threw its parts one by one into the 
harbour, splash, splash, splash, into the scum.” Mrs. Stitch, without knowing 
this, is stimulated to action by the imminent arrival of Ritchie-Hook; ironically 
it is Guy who impresses upon her his known ruthlessness in pursuing to the end 
any suspicion of dishonorable action in units under his command. To prevent 
the spark from reaching the charge, she encompasses the immediate and per- 
emptory dispatch of Guy by the longest route home, round the Cape. Before 
leaving, Guy attempts to communicate to GHQME the subtle message of the 
identity disk, with an accompanying message: “Taken from the body of a 
British soldier killed in Crete. Exact position of grave unknown.” Entrusted 
to Mrs. Stitch for delivery, it is dropped by her without more ado into the 
wastepaper basket, under the impression that it contains the evidence against 
Claire. The general sense of dishonor is nowhere able to make itself heard 
against the desire of so many to cover up or condone the individual failure: 
principles are sacrificed to expediency. Where gallant friends prove traitors, the 
country can expect to see no more clearly. The simple message from Lieutenant 
Crouchback of the Halberdiers of the death of an ideal, ‘exact position of grave 
unknown,” cannot be delivered, for there is no one worthy to receive it. For two 
years the religious man has made sense of the world at the cost of an illusion 
which nowhere seemed to clash with the facts. Now, however, the world has 
re-asserted its old ambiguity against the assumption that war and the religious 
ideal could be made to run in double harness. As we learn in the Epilogue 
from the list of books asked for by Tony Box-Bender, vocations are only possible 
now in prison camps. 

As with Men at Arms, the canvas on which personal issues are depicted 
widens out at significant points to become a panorama of contemporary events; 
this is supported by echoes of Homer and the Christian liturgy. For Guy and 
Tommy, “Happy Warriors” returning from dinner with the crazy laird of 
Mugg, the world was young and intoxicating. ‘The grim isle of Mugg was full 
of scented breezes, momentarily uplifted, swept away and set down under the 
stars of the Aegean.” There is more to this than mere association, since Mugg 
is a preparation for operations on “another island with two hills, steep shingle 
beeches and cliffs. Somewhere rather warmer than this’ — and then, through 
various changes of military planning, the halcyonic prelude to the nether world 
of Crete. But the more consistent associations are those of the Easter liturgy: 
an air-raid in London reminds Guy of Holy Saturday at Downside, “para- 
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doxically blessing fire with water,” and the blast of a bomb becomes “a pente- 
costal wind.” Easter Saturday is indeed something of a key-note in the book (as 
Holy Thursday was at one stage in Men at Arms): we are given cross-sections 
of events at the War Office, at Matchet, and at Sidi Bishr on that day. Some of 
the overtones are apocalyptic, as when Guy has his first sight of marching soldiers 
in gas-masks: ‘“Ten pig-faces, visions of Jerome Bosch swung towards him”— 
a prelude to his discovery of the havoc created by total war in the traditional 
setting of the Halberdiers’ depot. 


nee persistent and effective, however, is that element of fantasy by which 

events on the main stage are parodied in the wings, like the grotesqueries 
in the margin of a medieval manuscript of unimpeachable piety. Thus Mr. 
Goodall, of Southsands, with his belief in an imminent rising of Catholic Eu- 
rope, ‘‘led by the priests and squires, with blessed banners, and the relics of the 
saints borne ahead,” and, in another mode, the mad Katie Campbell with her 
outspoken Nazi sympathies (““England’s Peril is Scotland’s Hope”) both con- 
tribute their distorted comment on Guy's state of mind when joining up. And 
the Commando activities of demolition, covering ground and living off the 
country, are reflected in the mad, blue eyes of Campbell, of Mugg and the 
precise and academic, but not less demented tones of Dr. Glendening-Rees, the 
food expert who lives off seaweed. 

It might indeed be said that Mr. Waugh seldom mentions eyes except when 
they are mad or belong to an archetypal figure: Katie’s eyes are “wide and splen- 
did and mad,’ Ludovic’s eyes, at a moment of crisis, are “the color of oysters.” 
To the list of such figures must be added, on the strength of her eyes, to which 
the author constantly returns (“her great eyes,” “her true blue, portable and 
compendious oceans’), Mrs. Julia Stitch, protectress of X Commando, undis- 
puted queen of the mixed civilian and military society of war-time Cairo, the 
dea ex machina who both restores speech to Guy and then condemns him to a 
weary return to England and to silence. For Guy, the attempt to identify him- 
self with the code of his brothers officers, at Bellamy’s, the Halberdiers’ Depot, 
at Mugg under Tommy Blackhouse, has led to the nether world of Crete and its 
aftermath, a world which now stands revealed as one of ambiguity and un- 
reason, and the elegant and bewitching figure of Julia Stitch sails with supreme 
charm and confidence through the concluding pages of the work. As Margot 
Beste-Chetwynde lured Paul Pennyfeather into the ambiguous world of King’s 
Thursday and the white slave traffic, so Mrs. Stitch is the presiding dea of that 
world of remote staff decisions and that code of social solidarity which, with 
fine disregard of traditional moral ideas, traffics in the persons of dishonored 
officers. Her creature, GHQME, combines the features of Latin-American En- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Charles Peguy: Autobiographer 


By HAns A. SCHMITT 


HARLES PEGUY (1873-1914), French poet, editor, moralist and master 
in the vanishing art of polemics, has in the forty years since his death 
come to occupy a commanding height at the crossroads of French intel- 

lectual life. Especially during the second world war, as Auguste Martin has 
pointed out, while ‘‘the political and social crisis deepened . . . Péguy’s influence 
increased . . and he eventually became one of the focal points around which all 
Frenchmen could rally.” This verdict applies as much to-day as it did ten years 
ago. Péguy's political following is astonishingly large and heterogeneous. In 
1950 a royalist, Havard de la Montagne, still derived comfort from the convic- 
tion that Péguy, had he lived, would have crossed the bridge across the chasm 
that separated him from Charles Maurras. André Rousseaux, the most prolific 
Péguy scholar of the last fifteen years, is an avowed De Gaullist. The MRP 
acknowledges Péguy among its spiritual founders. His Dialogue de la Cité 
harmonieuse and his great discourse on poverty and misery in De Jean Coste 
have rightly earned him an abiding admiration among French socialists, and 
even occasionally tempt some daring Communist scribe to lay claim to his in- 
heritance. Every spring thousands of Catholic students go on a pilgrimage in 
memory of him to the cathedral of Chartres. Every September the few surviving 
companions of the editor of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, joined by many of his 
young admirers and led by the Bishop of Meaux, gather on the battlefield of 
Villeroy to mourn France's great soldier-poet. 

Péguy’s magnetism lies in his fervor, his originality, the striking unity of 
thought and action that was his life, and perhaps above all in his habit of taking 
the reader into his confidence. His prose, especially, is rich in autobiographical 
detail. His discourse, no matter what the subject, is constantly interrupted by 
intensely personal asides which give the reader a striking two-dimensional view. 
Péguy simultaneously presents to his public the idea and its source and environ- 
ment. He is emphatic on the What. He illuminates in addition the Whys and 
Wherefores. 

The following comments present an attempt to extract one of these dimen- 
sions in order to summarize the autobiographic aspects of Péguy’s work. 

Péguy was proud of his humble origins. His maternal grandmother, who 
could neither read nor write, was ‘the best women he had ever known.” Her 
stories had awakened his interest in history, for “the best historian is . . . he 
who loves a good story.” Her tales had been his first education. His earliest 
knowledge came to him directly from the people. Hence he was able to pro- 
claim in an early Cahier: “I am not the intellectual who descends and conde- 
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scends to the people. I am of the people.” Upon his friend Daniel Halévy he 
impressed this fact: “When you are with me . . . you are in the house of a 
paysan.” 

However, life in Péguy’s humble home was not invariably happy. “Re- 
membering my own unhappy youth,” he wrote in the spring of 1901, “it seemed 
to me... . that the people who raised me always did so for themselves.” 
Parental selfishness, he believed, was the cause of many family problems, and 
having lost his father in infancy, it seemed to him that mothers were the worst 
offenders in this respect. This passing comment makes for a curious contradic- 
tion, for in L’ Argent, his most self-revealing work, he made his home an integral 
part of a golden age into which he claimed to have been born. Péguy drew a 
line between an idealized ‘‘old” France and a corrupt “modern” France, spoiled 
by the introduction of the laic principle into education. “Old” France had still 
been mindful of the humbler values and traditions which constituted the foun- 
tains of her strength. Before 1880, Péguy claimed, it had been a man’s pride to 
be a worker rather than a capitalist. In those days nobody had earned, nobody 
had saved. Yet everybody had survived. The life, which Péguy and his mother 
had led, rested not on capital but on the gospel of labor. Assisted by her young 
son, Cécile Péguy had mended chairs in the same spirit and with the same care 
with which earlier generations had built cathedrals. This harmony between work 
done and livelihood received had since been destroyed by modern capitalism, 
Péguy complained. Once upon a time a good worker had labored with the 
certainty that a job well-done would assure his existence. In “modern” France 
that existence was gambled away at the stock exchange by someone whom the 
worker did not know and over whom he had no control. 

“Modern” France, Péguy continued, had also corrupted the schools. He 
expressed love and respect for his teachers and for “the climate of honor and 
fidelity” in which they labored. They, too, took pride in their work. They had 
been teachers pure and simple, not state-salaried propagandists. They had loved 
their students and spared them the hateful partisan involvements in the quarrel 
between church and state. They served the former, but they had been magnani- 
mous enough to love both. 


i one is to accept Péguy’s portrait of his country before 1880, one must agree 

with the implied conclusion that he resisted modern corruption. Work was 
as much the essence of his life as it had been of that of his ancestors. His career 
as editor of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine rested on a trinity of work, paternity 
and friendship, in which the first, both as means and end, undoubtedly pre- 
dominated. 

Péguy described himself as a worker intent upon his task, without pose or 
self-consciousness. Although his profession involved the dissemination of news 
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and ideas, he was no busybody who “always has one ear on the Czar and the 
other on the Mikado.” Like every citizen he had a stake in the destiny of 
empires, but like every honest citizen, too, he had to make a living. His private 
worries precluded his incessant preoccupation with “all the upheavals of Baby- 
lon.” In Notre Patrie he spoke of himself as a journeyman in journalism, who 
shared the common misery of man. Life was full of bitterness, and its chief 
reward was the satisfaction generated by the job well-done. Péguy took pride 
in being a worthy representative of the literary craft. He lived in the tradition 
of the ancien ouvrier francais, and considered himself a member of that su- 
premely noble estate composed of all those who labored without asking for any 
favors. 

Péguy, the proponent of “modest, slow, molecular, determined work,” saw 
himself in constant conflict with the forces of inevitability. Early in his career 
he became obsessed with the fear that he would not have time to put on paper 
everything that was in him. He complained that thoughts had a strange habit 
of growing from microscopic proportions into unmanageable giants. One idea, 
as he let it unfold on paper, would run on and on until he had lost control of 
it, and was no longer sure where it would lead him. The beginning of every work 
was not unlike the commencement of a mountain climbing expedition. As one 
matched on, the peak which was the destination turned out to be much farther 
away than expected. New and unforseen adventures were waiting along the 
route, and time was running out on the intrepid wanderer. Often it also seemed 
to Péguy that in each case the effort involved had been greater than anticipated, 
and the progress made correspondingly less. This very revealing description of 
the problems inherent in Péguy’s style and in his rambling method of prose ex- 
position constituted a part of his self-portrait, which he himself considered very 
important. When Bernard Grasset published the Oeuvres Choisies 1900-1910, 
the volume included a portrait of Péguy, of which this analysis was a significant 
part. 

Yet, concerned as Péguy was with the limitations of time, he continued to 
scatter his efforts in many directions. He worked in the printshop with his typo- 
gtaphers. He read proof and supervised the production of neat copy. Back at 
his office in the Rue de la Sorbonne he could be found wrapping packages, mak- 
ing up subscription lists, filling orders and licking stamps. He was equally a 
worker with his head and with his hands, he took as much pride in humble, 
menial tasks as he did in his writing. 

These multifarious efforts served the important and virtuous end of support- 
ing Péguy’s wife and their three children. To him, the self-proclaimed man of 
the people, the family was the core of life. Every attack on him was an attack 
on the security of his closest of kin. Every problem of his career directly jeop- 
ardized the tranquility of their existence. The economic war for survival con- 
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cerned them all, and with that realism which he claimed to have inherited from 
his ancestors, Péguy the father saw it as a ruthless fray in which quarter was 
neither received nor given. Hence his work was for the happiness of “. . . his 
three children playing and laughing by the fire side. His three children . . . 
whose father he is before God.” Their mother is wholly absent from Péguy’s 
confessional writings. Not so, however, their uncle, Albert Baudouin. His 
presence was a powerful challenge to the father’s place in the heart of his off- 
spring. He observed that they treated their uncle with a cordial informality 
which did not include their father. An uncle was made for the joy and amuse- 
ment of nephews and nieces, he ruefully concluded, while the sacred parental 
relationship tended to be accompanied by an often forbidding stiffness. This 
feeling of being a stranger in his home may have given rise to the feeling of 
utter solitude which often gnawed at him. “For twenty years I have been 
walking alone,” he wrote in 1911, but added defiantly: “It agrees with me.” 


vo Péguy needed friends. Solitude did not agree with him, nor did he 
really “walk alone.” In 1907, he admitted that the friends he had made at 
the Lycée, more than a decade earlier, continued to keep faith with him. His 
editorship of the Cahiers was likewise punctuated by many friendships, some of 
them life-long. In Victor-Marie, Comte Hugo he boasted in fact that one of the 
signs of his power and greatness was the size and quality of the circle of friends 
which surrounded him. 

Nevertheless Péguy was carrying a physical and emotional load which often 
brought him to the brink of despair. As early as 1910 he complained to the 
subscribers of the Cahiers about his declining health. At his office he had to 
assume the burdens of founder, editor, author and secretary. At the same time, 
this prodigious effort never removed from his sight the ominous portents of 
economic disaster. If one added to that the many private problems which 
emerged from time to time in his confessional pages, one could understand his 
exclamation of discouragement: ‘Whose health can stand this barbarous pace, 
year after year!” 


Such desperate outcries were only part of the continuous report from the 
editor of the Cahiers de la Ouinzaine to his readers. From the very outset the 
subscribers were kept abreast of events inside the editorial offices at 8 Rue de la 
Sorbonne. During the first years their number was reported regularly, and added 
to this accounting was the stern assurance that subscribers, as such, exercised no 
authority over either the editor or the policies of the magazine. In Péguy’s view 
his enterprise was devoted to the dissemination of truth, and should not be 
swayed by outside influences. He admitted that he had no monopoly on this 
commodity, but insisted in any case that its pursuit had to be divorced from 
commercialism of any kind. This also meant that the Cahiers were distributed 
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free of charge to all readers who could not afford to buy them. These abonnés 
gratuits were entitled to the same consideration as the supporting subscribers 
who contributed 100 francs per year. At the beginning of the second series, in 
the fall of 1900, Péguy had 800 free subscriptions on his books. In view of his 
later assertion that the Cahiers never had more than 1200 subscribers, this would 
seem to indicate that only one third of his readers, at best, were paying for their 
magazines. By February, 1901, this paying percentage had increased to 75, but 
the editor was nevertheless forced to announce, ‘‘as a temporary expedient,” the 
abandonment of this brave and charitable experiment. It was never to be revived 
and remained one of Péguy’s few significant concessions to the exigencies of 
economic reality. 

Another concession was forced upon Péguy by the gradual recognition that 
competition among the several socialist organs of truth could not be entirely 
avoided. As late as April, 1901, he was still advertising voluntarily, and with- 
out compensation, the publications of the Société Nouvelle with which he had 
parted company more than a year earlier. ‘‘We shall never boycott our comrades,” 
he pointed out. “We shall never destroy our adversaries. We shall always pub- 
licize their work before criticizing it.” He found out, however, that his enemies 
did not reciprocate such generosity. Members of the orthodox socialist fold 
began to desert the Cahiers, and to exert pressure on other socialists to do like- 
wise. Nevertheless he continued to urge those friends of his, ‘who were able 
to,” to maintain their subscriptions to the Movement Socialiste, for instance, 
simply because his principles forbade the converting of differences of opinion 
into economic sanctions. He had broken with the socialist hierarchy because 
they had not wanted to admit that several paths could lead to social salvation. 
Now he was willing to grant to his opponents that tolerance which had been 
refused him. He wanted to prove the possibility of discussing amiably all 
political and procedural differences of opinion. 

With such tolerance came staunch independence. ‘I speak for no minority, 
for no majority, for no unanimity, for no group, for no society, for no party. 
For a year now I have been speaking for no one but myself,” was one of the 
pronouncements which launched the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. Freedom of speech 
unqualified was the chief message of the Cahiers. It was their great contribution 
to the literary scene. When the editor spoke, he spoke for himself; when he 
yielded the floor to another contributor, he yielded without reservation, even 
when disagreeing with every word he said. 


EGUY was proud of the results of his policies. The invigorating atmosphere 
of freedom, he claimed, had attracted to 8 Rue de la Sorbonne a group of 
free men, who had the moral strength and the resourcefulness to keep alive an 
enterprise which had begun without “capitalist resources” and which, through- 
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out its history, had battled unceasingly against a society dominated by the lust 
for gold. His group practised the same militant and fearless tolerance which he 
had inaugurated with the first issue. They would dispute with their opponents, 
but they would not try to bankrupt them. They never failed to respect the in- 
tegrity of those with whom they differed. Their courage and their honesty were 
without equal in France, Péguy asserted. The companions of the Cahiers had no 
single program, they were no sect, no school and no party; but, under the pres- 
sure of a materialistic and unsympathetic world, they had become a spiritual 
family, “une amitié et une cité.” 

Péguy’s dogmatic tolerance was not shared by his former socialist friends. 
His independence made enemies galore. But all his adversaries would have to 
agree that Péguy was apt to give a good fight to all comers. These combative 
qualities had been forged in the baptism of fire that was the Dreyfus affair. It 
had awakened his social and political consciousness and committed him to So- 
cialism. When Dreyfus was pardoned by the president of the French republic, 
he had at first rejoiced with his comrades-in-arms in the victory they had 
achieved by their common effort. He soon sensed, however, that others were 
about to exploit Dreyfus’ pardon for selfish political ends. Victory became 
tarnished by the uses to which it was put, and Péguy was one of the first to take 
up arms once more in defence of that political morality which he had come to 
associate with the cause of the Jewish officer. From 1903 onward, his writings 
consistently attacked those politicians, like Jaurés, who had favored accepting a 
presidential pardon, rather than continue the case in court until an acquittal had 
been obtained. Péguy now made the questionable claim that pioneer Dreyfusards, 
such as he, had never supported the amnesty. The “odious compromise,” as he 
now called it, had been forced upon them by none other than Jean Jaurés, a 
relative latecomer to the ranks. He had wrested control from the political ama- 
teurs, and put the Affaire in the service of his own political ambitions. This de- 
moralization of Dreyfusism cast a shadow over Péguy’s entire life. He felt that 
he and his generation, who had fought for justice, had become a sacrificed gen- 
eration. They had fought well, but their only reward had been oblivion. The 
result of their past efforts was that the present ignored them. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the soft-spoken disavowal of the 
Affaire by Daniel Halévy in his Apologie pour notre passé (1909) stung Péguy 
to the quick. His reply—Notre Jeunesse—was a solid barrage against enemies 
both past and present. Dreyfusards, he proclaimed, had been patriots. Justice, 
he continued, was a French virtue, and service to justice was, therefore, the 
supreme manifestation of patriotism. Patriotism had not divided the contending 
sides. Both had agreed that treason per se was evil. The real issue had been 
whether or not Dreyfus had been a traitor. By attempting to clear him of this 
false charge his adherents had saved France from committing an injustice. They 
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had saved her honor and her soul. They had effectively prevented her from 
committing a mortal sin. 


Obviously Péguy was charging his arguments with theological terms and 
concepts. By the time he wrote Notre Jeunesse this was more than a rhetorical 
device. Metaphysical concerns had become of transcendent importance to him. 
His preoccupation with religious problems can be traced back to his Jeanne 
@’ Arc in 1897, and in terms of his literary self-portrait, to the very beginning 
of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. It was in 1900, when in the course of a serious 
illness, he experienced for the first time the fear of death. This fear made him 
wonder whether the elemental questions of life and death did not contain, after 
all, the only reality worth discovering. Which of these two poles of human exist- 
ence reflect the will of God, Péguy asked. What was the index of true sub- 
mission to the Divine will: The will to live or the will to die? How could the 
Christian yearning for death be reconciled with the basic human urge to live? 
Péguy saw no immediate answer to these questions and, for the time being, the 
only resuk of these doubts was his continued rejection of the Christian religion. 

Only nine years later with the appearance of Le mystére de la charité de 
Jeanne d’ Arc did Péguy resume this religious monologue. He had, in the mean- 
time, lambasted anti-clericalism as a manifestation of secular tyranny, but he had 
never uttered a word that might have indicated that he was moving from his 
position as a free-thinker to renewed acceptance of the Catholic faith. Hence 
the surprise of his friends when they read the Cahier containing Le mystére in 
which Péguy envied those who, in imitation of the Presence, partook of the 
sacraments. Without explaining why, he added that he himself did not belong 
to that fortunate group of men, but consoled himself that there was in heaven 
and on earth an inexhaustible treasure of grace. 


FS prise Catholics, too, Péguy found adversaries, men who were sceptical of 
the soundness of his conversion. Without hesitation he took them on. By 
1911 he was in the midst of a bitter dogmatic battle with the editor of the Revue 
Hebdomadaire, one of whose contributors had questioned the soundness of his 
interpretation of Joan of Arc. His answer was that he was merely a Christian, 
and that his work was a Christian interpretation of the virgin of Orleans. He be- 
lieved that there was a very definite correspondence between a Christian of her 
time and of the decade of the Separation Laws. Then as now every believer 
was a soldier, engaged in a holy war. “There are no longer any tranquil Chris- 
tians; this realization is the stuff of which our life and our courage are made.” 
Just being a Catholic by habit was not enough. In fact, it was possible for an 
atheist to achieve sainthood through sacrifice, but the herd of the bien pensants 
would never produce a saint or make any substantial contributions to the faith. 

Thus Péguy again cast aspersions at a majority and associated himself with 
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a young, aggressive faith, which he felt responded to the challenge of the times. 
There was in him none of the timidity of the convert. In fact he denied being 
one. His faith, he asserted, had always been part of him, and had not required 
the ministrations of a missionary. He described himself as a genuine, convinced 
and sincere Christian. 

Péguy's position was complicated by his wife’s refusal to join him in his 
quest for salvation. Knowing the path and seeing his loved ones refusing to 
follow, it made him a man tormented. His Joan of Arc originally, in the 1897 
version, concerned with the salvation of others, was in the Mystére of 1909 
occupied with her own. Through her the poet proclaimed that there was a 
modus vivendi between loyalty to family and church. God’s job, Péguy ex- 
plained, was to bless not to damn. When we ask for Divine blessing we show 
an understanding of the Divine. When we invoke his curse upon our enemies, 
we show no comprehension of God. Thus He cannot sanction damnation be- 
cause it conflicts with His own nature. “I am their judge,” Péguy’s God says in 
the Mystére des Saints Innocents, ‘my son told them that. I am also their father. 
I am, above all, their father.” This kindly, paternal God had revealed to Péguy 
his true intentions by implanting in his mind the idea that of the three cardinal 
virtues—faith, hope and charity—he valued hope the most. This hope provided 
him with the answer to the trials of his soul. It was through hope that he came 
to know that on heaven and earth there was a treasure of grace which flowed 
eternally and inexhaustibly. If a man was not saved, it was not because God 
had refused to hear him, it was because he had not raised his voice to Him. This 
powerful and joyous revelation induced Péguy to place his children, born out- 
side the church from a free-thinking mother, directly into the hands of the 
Holy Virgin. ‘Thereafter everything went well. Naturally.” 

There could now be no doubt that Péguy nevertheless counted himself 
among the true believers. In one of the few discussions of a work of his own, 
written under the pseudonym, J. Durel, he expressed the view that his poem 
Eve, published early in 1914, was a landmark in Catholic literature. It was, in 
fact, “the most substantial work produced in Christendom since the fourteenth 
century.” It was one of the great mysteries of the faith, and at the same time 
the work of a man who represented the classic tradition at its best. Thus Péguy 
evidently had convinced himself that salvation could be found outside the 
Church. 

These are the essentials of Péguy’s self-portrait. The young man of humble 
origin, the tireless worker, the conscientious father, the incorruptible champion 
of principle, the patriot, and the Christian mystic; all pass in review. It is note- 
worthy, perhaps, that this prolific writer said almost nothing about his craft 
and his inspiration. His Victor-Marie, Comte Hugo has been acclaimed as a 
master-piece of French literary criticism, but Péguy—-the champion of many 
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causes—founded no esthetic coterie, and engaged in no literary feuds. Above 
all, in every pose and attitude, he was a man both naively possessed and ra- 
tionally determined in a pure quest of absolute justice and salvation. 





Waugh: End of An Illusion 


(Continued from page 67) 


tertainments Ltd. and of Fagan’s Private Sanatorium. Her action in sending him 
back to England by the long sea-route is the parallel to Paul’s return to Scone 
via an Albanian coastal villa. When she destroys the identity disk (‘her eyes 
were one immense sea, full of flying galleys” — part Helen of a thousand ships, 
part plain crazy), she is like the half-caste in A Handful of Dust who, in de- 
ceiving the rescuing expedition, condemns Hugo Last to a lifetime of silence. 
Like Crouchback and Pennyfeather, Scott-King also is spirited away across the 
water from Neutralia, the seat of unreason, to Palestine and ultimately back to 
the dim but comforting obscurity of his post at Granchester, relinquishing his 
long-cherished Mediterranean ideal after the experience of its reality. The re- 
turn from the world of chaos with broken illusions via an underground escape 
line leads to the acceptance of the dimness of service in an obscure station. 
Pennyfeather returns to Scone and theology, Scott-King to Granchester and the 
Classics, Crouchback to the Halberdier Barracks and the drill square. His reply 
to the Adjutant’s “ “The Captain-Commandant said something about putting 
you on the square for a fortnight to smarten up,’ is no more than “ “That suits 
me.’ ”’—"* ‘It seemed a bit rough on me. Returned hero and ali that,’” is the 
Adjutant’s reflection. But to Guy it is only appropriate that his Odyssey in the 
world of ambiguity, which began with drill on the square under Halberdier 
Colour-Sergeant Cook and the detail for piling arms, should end under Hal- 
berdier Colour-Sergeant Oldenshaw and precisely the same verbal situation — 
““P just run through the detail. The odd numbers of the front rank... . — 
all right?’ ”’ 

“All right, Halberdier Colour-Sergeant Oldenshaw. All right.” 


Influence and Originality in the 
Poetry of Hopkins 


By R. J. SCHOECK 


OBERT BOWEN, our American-Welsh novelist, has done well to re- 
open the question of the influence of Welsh on the prosody of Hopkins, 
though a close reading of his essay seemingly denies his conclusion that 

“with the exception of limited alliterative borrowings, the achievement of a 
poetical ideal in similar form in Hopkins and the Welsh is coincidental.” 
And though he properly suggests the importance of Scotist elements in Hop- 
kins’ thought, he blurs, I think, the importance of Anglo-Saxon and Piers 
Plowman as influences upon Hopkins. It is indeed difficult to see both his 
indebtedness to past traditions and his legacy of originality to future poetry; 
one must focus the originality within the indebtedness in order not to distort 
and exaggerate either. 

In this brief survey I propose to fasten our attention on the crucial question 
of seeing the problem of influences not only in the fuller context of Hopkins’ 
independent questing after original form but also within the limits of chronol- 
ogy, for there are several chronological questions involved: the date of his 
knowledge of Welsh, and of his familiarity with Welsh poetry; the date of 
his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon (and the availability of the language and the 
prosody to him) ; and, finally, whether Hopkins might have learned counter- 
pointing and inscaping from sources other than Welsh and Anglo-Saxon. 
Then we can turn to the Scotist question, to Hopkins’ maturing attitude and 
to his ‘third ear” for counterpointing; though it be true that “it is poetic 
attitude that ultimately moulds style,” for a poet nothing is so important as his 
ear for the sound and shudder of his own language. Style is also how the 
poet's “kind of song is read.” 


ee CLAIM has been made (by Austin Warren in The Kenyon Critics 
volume) that as early as 1862 Hopkins was already ‘‘collecting words— 
particularistic, concrete words. The earliest entries in the Note-Books are 
gritty, harshly tangy words . . . He inquires concerning the character of the 
Maltese language; wants to learn Welsh . . .” But I do not know of any 
evidence to support the claim that he wanted to learn Welsh in 1862, and we 
must look to a later period. In 1864, Eleanor Ruggles has noted, he spent a 
reading period ‘at Maentwrog in North Wales,” and the annual Eisteddfod 
(or contest) was, I believe, held in North Wales that year. To be sure, Hop- 
kins apparently first speaks of studying the language only upon his arrival 
at St. Beuno’s in North Wales in 1874: “I began to Icarn Welsh too but not 
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with very pure intentions perhaps’; and discouraged by the Rector, he soon 
gave it up. But Hopkins is here perhaps speaking of learning Welsh in a 
serious way, at an advanced level—we know that he received Welsh lessons 
from Susannah Jones and by 1875 came to have a good working knowledge of 
the language; he doubtless had picked up much knowledge about Welsh in the 
1860's, long before he studied it in the 1870's. As Gweneth Lilly has written, 
his notation a little more than a week after his arrival at St. Beuno that he 
had begun to learn Welsh “seems to indicate that Hopkins’ decision to learn 
Welsh was prompted by an interest in literary questions, and since it was 
made so soon after he came to St. Beuno’s, it is possible that he had already 
heard something about the peculiarities of Welsh prosody—perhaps during 
the preparation of his lectures in rhetoric at Roehampton, in the months imme- 
diately preceding his residence in Wales—and that he welcomed the opportunity 
to study the subject at first hand.” 

In the 1860's, doubtless, he was also exploring classical verse theories, but 
from the very beginning (as John L. Bonn has insisted in his essay in Immortal 
Diamond), “Hopkins realized his indebtedness to more primitive English 
sources’’—an indebtedness which none has explored so thoroughly or so 
perceptively as Walter Ong—and in believing that there were strong similarities 
between his rhythms and the rhythms of the Greek choruses, Bonn argues, 
Hopkins “acted more upon a suspicion, a guess, than upon any studiously 
investigated certainty”; as a theorist in Greek and Latin metrics, then, “Hop- 
kins holds no great place.’” He did not construct his sprung rhythm on Greek 
theory, and his familiarity with Welsh prosody is a certainty: all that is un- 
certain is the date of that familiarity, but familiarity in the 1860's (or by 
1873-4 at the latest) is a probability. 





NGLO-SAXON still remains a dark question, but it seems highly likely 

to me that Hopkins, who went down from Oxford with high honours in 

1867, absorbed some knowledge about Anglo-Saxon during his Oxford years, 

and I think it probable that he was acquainted (probably at second-hand) with 
both Anglo-Saxon and Middle English metrics by 1873-4. 

To be sure, the landmark in modern reading and analysis of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry is Eduard Siever’s masterful study, “Zur Rhythmik des germanischen 
Alliterationsverses,” which appeared in Bettrage nearly twenty years after 
Hopkins left Oxford, and which was followed in 1893 by his long-standard 
Altgermanische Metrik. But there had been earlier work on Anglo-Saxon 


1 See Gweneth Lilly, “The Welsh Influence in the Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins,” 
Mod. Lang. Rev., xxxviii (Jan. 1943), pp. 192 ff—a full and careful examination, 
which covers the several aspects of Hopkins’ peculiar response to the ‘instress and 
charm of Wales’: prosody, poetic diction, and larger aspects of style. See also Pick, 
Hopkins Reader (1953), 65, 88, 138, 152-3, and 158; Ong, in Immortal Diamond 
(1949), p. 134. 
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metrics which Hopkins could have known (and his curiosity once whetted, he 
often explored contemporary scholarship, as his familiarity with current Ger- 
man scholarship on Graeco-Roman verse theory shows). After Rieger's pioneer- 
ing study in 1876, Schipper’s Altenglische Metrik (on both Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English versification) was published in 1881. 

Was Anglo-Saxon so difficult to come by in Hopkins’ England? I think 
not. Much can be made of R. C. Trench’s suggestive Study of Words, which, 
published in 1851, came early enough to have stimulated the growth of Hop- 
kins’ Sprachgefihl; or his English: Past and Present (1855), the second lecture 
of which is concerned with the linguistic losses resulting from the Norman 
invasion and argues for the hypothetical development of Anglo-Saxon vocabu- 
lary by compounding, as German has in fact done. When one turns to the 
universities, it is apparent that earlier in the century Cambridge was some- 
thing more of an Anglo-Saxon center than Oxford—though there were histor- 
ians and philologians at Oxford who challenged the dominance of the Latin 
and praised the Teutonic elements of the language (as E. A. Freeman as early 
as 1846 had done). But we must recall that Cambridge’s Joseph Hall, who 
had first published his Anglo-Saxon dictionary in 1838, became Rawlinson 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford in 1858, five years before Hopkins 
entered Balliol. Still earlier there was J. M. Kemble, who lectured at Cam- 
bridge on Anglo-Saxon during the 1830's and published his edition of 
Beowulf in 1833. It might with some seriousness be said that knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon has never been easy to come by, but it was certainly available to 
students at Oxford as at Cambridge in Hopkins’ day.? 


Let us here glance at Hopkins’ fragments of Pilate written 1864-1866. 
It is rather misleading to declare that they “assume the Piers Plowman hemi- 
stich form,” for that description is true only of line seven in stanza nine 
(“And in a bason brings the blocks”): no other lines in similar position are 
Anglo-Saxon hemistiches. Acknowledging of course frequent alliteration, one 
finds no other certain examples of hemistich form; interval rime in lines 
three and seven is, however, fairly consistent throughout the poem, and occurs 
in strong lines that in sense cannot be made two. One must therefore deny 
the argument built upon the example of Pilate, that “In Welsh prosody interval 
rime involves two syllables near the middle of the line, never the last two 
syllables in the line; and it must lock the line together, never split it as in the 
Hopkins samples above.” I do not believe that the alliterated line quoted 
(“And in a bason brings the blocks’) is in its stanza context a split line. 


2 By this time more than one edition of Beowulf would have been available, and one 
has only to glance at the Grein-Wiilker Bibliothek der angelsachsischen poesie (begun 
in 1881) to see how easily accessible Anglo-Saxon poetry was now made, though of 
course one would not wish to depreciate the great contribution of Sievers’ system- 
atization of OE versification. 
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And in point of fact, I believe that, at times, in old Welsh poetry, internat 
thyme was employed to mark the end of a hemistich as well as the end of a 
line—as in the Cyhydedd Hir couplet. To conclude this point concerning 
internal rhyme, Gweneth Lilly has cited example from Hopkins which suggest 
the rich internal rhyming of the cynghanedd lusg, and more complex combi- 
nations of internal rhyme with alliteration that strongly suggest the model of 
cynghanedd sain® In the experimentation in Pilate, then, there is little to 
support the notion of Anglo-Saxon influence, and while there is also little 
to confirm early Welsh influence there is certainly nothing to deny it. 

We can briefly conclude this sketch by glancing now at Hopkins’ state- 
ments concerning Old and Middle English. Only in 1880 did he write Bridges 
that “I am learning Anglo-Saxon and it is a vastly superior thing to what we 
have now . . .”; yet he had a skeleton theory by 1873-74, and as he wrote 
his friend Dixon in 1878, “in the winter of '75 . . . I had long had haunting 
my ear the echo of a new rhythm which now I realized on paper.” Hopkins 
studied Anglo-Saxon only in 1882. The case of Piers Plowman is similar: 
as late as 1880, Hopkins wrote Bridges that “I have not studied Piers Plow- 
man,” and he finally studied the poem only in 1882, and without admiration. 
Clearly, as Ong has so well declared, when we find Hopkins writing in ‘83 
or later that “the old English verse seen in Pierce [Sic] Ploughman” is in 
sprung rhythm, this is not to be taken as explaining a source of Hopkins’ 
rhythm. Rather, “it simply states a fact which Hopkins had discovered”’ after 
the formulation of his theory. (It may help to follow Austin Warren's asser- 
tion that Hopkins’ quotation from Piers are those of George P. Marsh, whose 
penetrating, perhaps exciting Lectures on the English Language was published 
in 1859 and used by Hopkins at least by the time he taught rhetoric at Manresa 
House in 1873-4.) And by 1882 Hopkins evidenced his familiarity with the 
publications of the Early English Text Society, as well as with Barner’ Speech- 
craft of 1878. By 1882, then, Hopkins (now teaching at Stonyhurst) was 
immersed in wide reading in related publications of linguistics, rhythm, 
prosody—studies which he was to explore further at Dublin. 


[oe in all this, it would now seem, is the question of what lay be- 
hind Hopkins’ questing in sound and languages, and the answer (sug- 
gested by Bowen but richly developed by Ong, Pick, and Gardner) resides in 
Hopkins’ developing sense of individuation—his developing Scotism, yes, 
but his sense of style had long been growing in him and made ripe his mind 
for his reading of Scotus. Style (to read Blackmur at this point) “is the 
quality of the act of perception but it is mere play and cannot move us much 


3 See G. Lilly's study of Welsh influence, pp. 198-99. In_stressing Hopkins’ life-long 
interest in Welsh, this writer refers to a letter from Rhys in 1886 regarding the 
derivation of the ‘englyn. 
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unless married in rhythm to the urgency of the thing perceived: or until—to 
say it again—behavior gets into the words and sings.” By 1872 Hopkins was 
ready to be excited by his reading of Scotus, for on the needle-point of his 
mind the angels of his experienced world could dance in Scotist rhythm: 


After the examinations we went for our holiday out to Douglas in 
the Isle of Man Aug. 3. At this time I had first begun to get hold of 
the copy of Scotus on the Sentences in the Baddely library and was 
flush with a new stroke of enthusiasm. It may come to nothing or it 
may be a mercy from God. But just then when I took in any inscape 
of the sky or sea I thought of Scotus. 


“Instead of viewing the world as a scientist who classifies and categorizes 
or as a philosopher who secks universals’” (Pick writes in the introduction to 
his Hopkins Reader), ‘Hopkins sees each thing as highly individualized and 
different from all other things, so much so that each object is to him almost 
a separate species and the world becomes an endless catalogue of sharply 
individuated selves’ —individuation is the key, Aaeccitas not quidditas, the 
particularity of each unique thing. And in another weli-known passage he 
says that “‘it is the virtue of design, pattern, or inscape to be distinctive.” Further, 
for Hopkins it is “in activity, in characteristic action, that the individual 
reveals his inscape.”’ But this is merely to say that Hopkins was vitally con- 
cerned with, that he involved himself in the ‘‘actual behavior of things.” For 
Hopkins all things were (potentially at least) inscaped, and man most dis- 
tinctively of all; thus the order of poetry—the arresting of the activity of 
things, the catching and putting even time to a stop, to compose the ordering 
of a poem: “here is the midst of things in motion . . .” In an early edition of 
his La Philosophie au Moyen Age, Gilson distinguished individuality in Scotism 
and in Thomism according to the degree of reality, declaring that in Scotism 
individuality is not added to form as an exterior accident, material and acci- 
dental; but on the contrary it is individuality which confers upon the existing 
being its final perfection. It is this stress on individuality rather than the 
drift to voluntarism which fired Hopkins’ mind in reading Scotus, and why 
when he “took in any inscape of the sky or sea” he thought of Scotus. 

And to capture inscape in poetry, Pick writes, will mean unique precision 
and distinctiveness in language and in metre. All this, I believe, was merely 
confirmed (though deepened greatly) by Hopkins’ reading of Scotus (“of 
reality the rarest-veined unraveller”). First then his ear for the music of 
language; writing to Bridges about the opening line of “The Leaden Echo and 
the Golden Echo”: 


You must know that words like charm and enchantment will not 
do: the thought is of beauty as of something that can be physically 
kept and lost and by physical things only . . . 
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Or, as frequently in his Journals: 


Robert says the first grass from the scythe is the swathe, then comes 
the strow (tedding), then rowing, then the footcocks .. . 


(Let me make an historical observation at this point. As philosophically Hop- 
kins’ position wars with the universal, so rhetorically his deployment of 
language is constantly against the Swinburne-Pound tradition that emphasizes 
and exploits verba at the expense of the rem. In that tradition, everything 
as Blackmur writes of Pound “is on the outside of his words’’; or, as Eliot 
writes of Swinburne, ‘he uses the most general word, because his emotion is 
never particular, never in direct line of vision, never focused; it is emotion 
reinforced, not by intensification, but by expansion.” That tradition is the 
opposite of Hopkins’ with his inscaping and individuation.) 

And we can here only glance at the corresponding development and appli- 
cation in metrics of Hopkins’ effort to inscape: the fundamentals of sprung 
rhythm are simple, as Pick reveals, and sprung rhythm is basically traditional 
in English, as Ong has amply shown. ‘Hopkins seemingly arrived at it inde- 
pendently, and only later did he read such poems as Piers Ploughman to con- 
firm his theory”: this is true enough, but we must now add that Hopkins 
seemingly knew a good deal about Old and Middle English versification long 
before he actually read Piers. And Welsh, I believe, is a similar case. 

One further point needs to be developed, that of the date of Hopkins’ 
development of his notion of inscape. Recently Prof. Vivian de Sola Pinto 
has done valuable service in suggesting the line of growth leading to the 
Hopkins notion of inscape: the words (which mirror clearly enough the 
concepts for which they are the vehicle) imbéeing and inshape from an im- 
portant sixteenth-century treatise on religion. In the Sidney-Golding Woorke 
Concerning the Trewnesse of the Christian Religion (1587) there is a passage 
which begins: 

And Parmenides did set downe Love as a first beginner, insomuch that 

in disputing in Plato, he leaveth us there an evident marke of the three 

Inbéeings of Persones as Plotine noteth; but we shall see it layd forth 

more playnly hereafter by Numenius the Pythagorist, Zeno the father of 

the Stoiks, acknowledge the word to be God... 

{and speaks of Inshape} 

. . . Socrates and Plato taught that God is a mynde, and that in the 

same there is a certaine Inshape, which Inshape as in respect of God, 

is the knowledge which God hath of himselfe; and in respect of the 

worlde, is the Patterne or Mould thereof; and in respect of it selfe, 

is very essence. 

From the fact that apparently Hopkins first used his key term ‘inscape’ in 
Switzerland in 1868 and again in his early essay on Parmenides, Pinto suggests 
that “Hopkins may have read the passage in A Woorke concerning the Trew- 
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nesse of the Christian Religion, where Parmenides is mentioned, and that his 
coinage of the term ‘inscape’ is due to a conscious or unconscious reminiscence 
of Sidney-Golding’s ‘inshape.’ Perhaps both ‘inscape’ and ‘instress’ owe some- 
thing to the ‘three inbéeings’ in the passage quoted above.’ 

Again we find further indication of the importance of the decade of the 
‘60's in Hopkins’ development, and, from the convergence of the lines of 
probability suggested and projected in the sections above, we may perhaps see 
more clearly what a fermenting was at work in the mind and consciousness 
of young Hopkins during these years. Though it put out little until the 
“Wreck of the Deutschland” in 1876, his poetry was a living thing, deeply 
rooted in several soils. 


W'* CAN NOW summarize the questions of influence, while recognizing 
the vigorous and independent growth of his poetry: there are three 
essential elements of originality or fresh emphasis in Hopkins within which 
those influences are to be seen: 

(1). The sweet and lovely language, to use the fine phrase of Josephine 
Miles’ essay, in which she shows convincingly that “his poetic descriptive 
language was the language of Milton and Keats,” and the language of the 
painter poets. It was, as she perceives, ‘in sound lay Hopkins’ revolutionary 
preoccupations. In the jolt more than the sense of his speech grew his new 
poetic world.” 

(2). The use to which that language is put: the achievement of complex 
immediacy, for (as Bowen puts it) “Hopkins wanted a measure that would 
allow him to express a perception of the Thisness of a thing at once, since in 
the Scotist theory of individuation Thisness is not an enumerated quality but 
an essence and cannot be arrived at by enumeration.” 

Hence (3), the working towards such stylistic ordering that would mirror 
his individuating and crystallizing attitude—like the advanced parenthesis 
found in ‘“Tom’s Garland’”—and so we move to the compressed alliterative- 
assonantal comparison-metaphor, and such obvious syntactical compressions 
(so native to the Welsh) as the omission of the relative and the copula. In 
most of these, I think, it is not a case of spinning out a philosophy from the 
prosody, or of borrowing external decorative devices, but rather of finding 
reinforcement in Welsh examples. 

But most important in Hopkins’ poetic style is the sprung rhythm, the 
counterpointing, and here Ong has done great (and still too much unrec- 
ognized) service in placing Hopkins’ great achievement in sprung rhythm 
firmly within a soundly grounded conspectus of the life-currents of English 
poetry. Counterpointing is the essential rhythm of Hopkins’ poetry that en- 


4Times Lit. Supplement, 10 June 1955. On the two coinages, scape and inscape, see 
Immortal Diamond, pp. 216-9. 
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ables the poems to carry their great burden of inscaping behavior: the order 
of the poems is only the product (but for this we must be grateful) of the 
tremendous drive to catch the particularity of the thing. The uniqueness of 
the activity, the mever-again-the-same particularization of one aspect, one 
moment, one point of behavior; there is nearly always in Hopkins the sense 
of such urgency, of such pressure, that what has been actualized in the poem 
is very much less than the reality of “nature sacramentally inscaped.” 

Without suggesting for a moment that Hopkins’ development was neces- 
sarily in a smooth curve along the line projected by points 1 and 2 and 3 
enumerated above, still his ear for language (a Scotist ear) came demon- 
strably first of these, and his desire to learn Welsh is at this stage, I daresay, 
purely verbal: a fascination with the pure and lovely vowelling and with the 
beautifully intricated consonantal patterns of Welsh poetry. At this stage 
Hopkins may well have read more widely than has been suspected: the 
Cymmrodorion and the Cymreigyddion were both active in London as well as 
in Wales, magazines were reprinting the old Welsh texts, the Eisteddfod was 
revived with prizes of chair and crown, and there were numerous Welsh 
scholars and poets at Oxford during Hopkins’ years. Then, after his resurrec- 
tion of sprung rhythm, he doubtless turned with fresh enthusiasm to Welsh 
examples, in the later 1870's and the 1880’s—partly by his return to the 
writing of poetry after the writing of the ‘“Wreck of the Deutschland” in 1876, 
partly from his spadework on his lectures on rhetoric in 1873-4—as he did 
also to Anglo-Saxon and to Piers Plowman, though in differing degrees. I do 
not think that the influence of Welsh can be doubted, though the extent of 
that influence can perhaps never be settled with any great certainty.’ But we 
do know that only after 1875, after his brief study of Welsh and earlier 
acquaintance with Welsh poetry, only then could Hopkins’ style be married 
in rich contrapuntal rhythm to the urgency of the thing perceived: only then 
did his ear catch the ground-swell and his poetic capability become strong 
enough for the burden of all that for Hopkins there was to say. 


5 Let us recall that Hopkins did in fact write a cynghanedd shortly after the writing 
of “The Wreck of the Deutschland,” and “though there are mistakes in the language, 
and the cynghanedd is for the most part merely rudimentary, it shows an understanding 
of the cywydd form which indicates that at that time Hopkins had a tine 
knowledge of Welsh and had made a serious study of Welsh poetry” (G. Lill 
193, drawing from W. H. Gardner's study in Transactions of the . . . Cymmrodo i. 
1940—see Gardner's Hopkins, 1949, Il, 144 ff. 

Let us also note that there is Welsh influence in Hopkins’ vocabulary: see Schoder’s 
“Interpretive Glossary’’ in Immortal Diamond—combs, voel, e.g—but more can be 
done on this aspect of his language. 

_ Finally, there is his comment on an early draft of “The Sea and the Skylark”: 

. . , it was written in my salad days, my Welsh days, when I was fascinated with 
BEPE.S. or consonant-chime, and, as in Welsh englyns, ‘the sense,’ as one of 
themselves said, ‘gets the worst of it?” (Immortal Diamond, p. 198). 
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Two Studies: The Presence of God 


The Living Bread. By Thomas Merton. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.00. 
Behold the Glory. By Chad Walsh. Harper. $2.00. 


HE concern of both these books—the one by a Trappist monk, the other by 

a professor of English at Beloit College and a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church—is with the same reality, namely, God. Merton’s Living Bread is a 
luminous and theologically precise exposition of the dogma and doctrine of the 
Eucharist—Christ, God in and with us, and our daily Sacrifice to the end of days. 
The theme of Chad Walsh’s Behold the Glory, is that of God as He shines in 
His creation—in human beings, or in any other living or inanimate thing; every 
creature as “sacramental” and written over with God, though doctrinal themes 
are implict throughout the work. 

The Living Bread is somewhat in the manner of a new departure for Thomas 
Merton, since it centers so exclusively around the theological doctrine of the 
Eucharist. Not that this subject has not been a fond—however transient and 
incidental—theme in a number of his previous works, but in this he has de- 
liberately set himself to present in brief compass the very essence of the doctrine. 
This he does most successfully, with that conciseness, precision, and lucidity that 
we have learned to expect from this gifted monk, who now holds the responsible 
office of novice-master at his Abbey of Gethsemani. Of his near to fourteen books 
published to date, one may venture to predict that this small volume will be 
among his best loved. And lest the nature of its theological content deter the 
difiident reader, Merton hastens to assure him that the book “is not a defense of 
a doctrine, but a meditation on a sacred mystery.” 

Merton undertook this work at the specific request of a Roman Cardinal to 
introduce and present the aims of the Society for Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, a society established in the diocese of Aosta in the Italian 
Alps during the second World War. This group of secular priests each spent a 
daily hour of adoration before the Blessed Sacrament in a deep spirit of priestly 
unity in Christ, the great high-priest. Since its simple beginning this society, with 
present headquarters in Rome, has spread into every part of the world, and has 
among its members a large representation of the hierarchy. Merton more than 
fulfilled his original purpose, and has given us a little book which, though 
pointed especially toward priests, has, nevertheless, in its felicitous exposition of 
Eucharistic doctrine, a universality that embraces every man. And though the 
book is of its very nature expository, it is by no means written in the manner of 
a scholastic treatise, but with a direct, radiant appeal that is at every point in- 
sistently practical. For the Eucharist, says Merton, “is not merely an object of 
study and speculation. It is our very life.’ Hence, no proliferation from the 
heart of the dogma into our daily lives can be unimportant. 

The author works from the premise that “the whole problem of our time is 
the problem of love.” We must seek again to recover that ability which we have 
lost, of loving ourselves and one another. To him who sets about this in earnest 
the modern world offers little help. Its materialistic techniques tend only to dis- 
integrate him both in himself and in society. Under this totalitarian system the 
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human person is not valued but defiled. Nor is man asked to contribute any- 
thing “but servile conformity and applause.” Still in the midst of this confusion, 
in a way, as a very result of it, modern man has made an important discovery— 
namely, that even when his material needs, his desire for pleasure and comfort are 
satisfied he is not. He must first have peace, for which it is necessary that he re- 
cover some principle of unity that will give his life a meaning. This desideratum, 
he instinctively senses, can come to him only from union with God and with one 
another. But to find God he must be free, and the Church “is the only insti- 
tution in the world that can protect true liberty,” since she alone possesses that 
truth which alone can make man free. But the Church is not a mere social 
organization, but also and principally, the Church is Christ. To be a Christian 
he must be a member of the Mystical Body and live by Christ. All this matrix 
of meaning is admirably compassed in the greatest of all sacraments, the Blessed 
Eucharist. 

The Bread of Life is divided into five chapters: “Unto the End,” “Do This in 
Memory of Me,” “Behold, I am With You,” “I am the Way,” and “O Sacrum 
Convivium.” Under these related chapter headings, Merton discusses in order 
such aspects of the Eucharist as the Christian Sacrifice, Worship, Atonement, 
Agape, the Real Presence, Sacramental Contemplation, the Soul of Christ in the 
Eucharist, Communion, and the Eucharist and the Church. And he is at pains 
to remark that if certain disputable theological opinions have unavoidably found 
their way into his work, he in no way imposes them on the reader; “if they are 
discreetly hinted at, his only purpose is to throw greater light upon the central 
theme of the book, which is the intimate connection between the two mysteries 
of the Eucharist and of the Church.” 

It is understandable that in a work so rich and illuminating it is difficult to 
isolate any one section for adequate comment—since it is all a part of the 
marvelous whole. But perhaps Merton’s treatment of the Eucharist as it reaches 
forward into the future “and represents the consummation of all man’s history,” 
holds a special interest and fascination. One conversant with certain of the un- 
published writings of Merton, such as his conferences and notes on monastic 
orientation, will recognize at once his fondness for the Parousia—and the Eucha- 
rist as a prophetic sign of the last judgment, general resurrection, and entrance 
into heaven. We live in the hope of a glorious. manifestation of the great mystery 
of Christ, the “appearance” of the whole Christ— the Parousia, in which the res 
sacramenti of the Eucharist will be made fully manifest. But he is quick to rule 
out that “false mysticism” which likes to “gloat over the prospect of a Last 
Judgment in which the whole history of mankind will fall into oblivion under 
the anathema of an enraged God.” The true Christian viewpoint is that “which 
looks forward to the Last Judgment as the clarification and vindication of human 
history,” fulfilling it, and explaining all that was not clear, and showing how all 
things worked together for the good of Christ and the fulfillment of the Father’s 
purpose. 

Christ has told us not to expect His Parousia to be the glorification 

of all the respectable citizens who received salutations in the market place 

and the first places at banquets. Indeed, many will come from the east 

and the west and sit down at the banquet of heaven, while those who were 
only exteriorly respectable will hear Christ say to them: “the publicans 
and harlots are entering into the kingdom of heaven before you.” 
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Nor does Merton approve the “self-satisfied conviction that it is ‘somebody else’ 
who is wicked, and that certain ‘other people’ are foredoomed to be among the 
goats.” He retains a happy optimism, and speaks almost prophetically: 


If the future seems dark to us, is it not perhaps because we are witnessing 
the dawn of a light that has never before been seen: We live in an age in 
which charity can become heroic as it has never been before. We live, 
perhaps on the threshold of the greatest eucharistic era of the world—the 
era that may well witness the final union of all mankind.” 


Merton is also most eloquent on the mystery of solitude in man’s life; “Man 
fears solitude, yet the society in which he seeks refuge from his aloneness does 
not protect him adequately from his own insufficiency.” With Christ’s coming 
man became more of a person by virtue of his deeper union with other men in 
the charity of Christ. His careful analysis of the distinction between Christ’s 
natural presence and that of His presence in the Eucharist is particularly illum- 
inating, since it is one so rarely brought to our attention. “Both presences are real, 
and both are equally real, but nevertheless only the former (natural presence) is 
strictly a ‘local’ presence. For only in His quantitative dimensions is the Body 
of Christ directly localized—and this direct localization is realized in heaven, but 
not on our altars, where He is present indirectly localized by the quantitative 
dimensions of the Host.” 


One leaves the reading of this book not only with a marvelous addition in 
depth to his understanding and appreciation of the Eucharist, but with the con- 
viction that each one of us is called to play a special part (though it be hidden and 
unimportant) in the building up of the body of Christ, by supernatural actions 
proceeding from the hidden movement of Christ in our souls. Merton is here at 
his profoundest best, yet always simple, direct, and delightfully readable. 

Cardinal Agagianian, Patriarch of Cilicia and of Armenia, contributes a 
preface. 

The Harper Book for Lent, Chad Walsh’s Behold the Glory, is likewise a 
“sacramental” book, in the sense that all reality is a “sign” of God. Its author, 
an Episcopalian clergyman, and a distinguished poet and writer has, in these 
twenty-four chapters—a number of which first appeared in Episcopal Churchnews 
—takes his readers on a voyage of exploration and discovery in which he eluci- 
dates how in our everyday life God is present to us always and everywhere under 
the most simple and ordinary things. We are conscious of Him in these mom- 
ents of acute awareness—like the swift opening and closing of a door. The 
author calls his essays a series of “eye-opening” exercises, which is what they 
are—definite, concrete, absorbing, as in simple, beautiful language, laden with 
instances of personal incident and experience, he points to Him Whom creation 
implies and half reveals, and who is supremely revealed by Christ, and made 
uniquely visible in Him. 

The book is divided into three parts: “Double Vision” (4 chapters), “Ex- 
ploration” (12 chapters), and “Discovery” (5 chapters). In demonstrating these 
“brief eternities of knowledge,” awarenesses, “seeing-double,” as it were, Chad 
Walsh relates the instance of a moment’s pause before going into the pulpit of a 
strange church and seeing before him a singularly unattractive group of parish- 
ioners—men and women that were in certain respects “like the gargoyles that 
every tourist in Paris feels obligated to photograph from the roof of Notre Dame.” 
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In his mood of ironic detachment—he is humble in relating the instance—sud- 
denly something happened. As he repeated to himself the word “gargoyles,” the 
faces before him were transformed, and he found himself adding, “to the glory of 
God,” words which sang within him 


with such frenzied joy and triumph that I did not stop to ask whence they 
came .. . Each face reflected a light, in which I saw that face for the first 
time, its “ugliness” engulfed by beauty of a kind that would be scarcely 
endurable were I to look on it every waking moment . . . each taught me 
that a master sculptor had lavished eternity on it, creating its planes, 
angles, and curves. 


But that was not all. There was a greater change—‘“I was no longer studying 
these men and women; I was simply with them . . . we were part of one another 
... and it seemed to me that this was as it should be; that God must be smiling 
with approval at His gargoyles, who had come together to offer Him their poor 
best.” It was a “seeing double.” Also in the experience of blood donating—“No 
man’s blood belongs to himself.” In the experience one seems to have no past, 
no future, no desires, but a feeling of union with the man on the other cot, “a 
sense of timelessness and human oneness.” Again, walking across the campus of 
Beloit College “with new eyes . . . where the very trees take on the individuality 
of loved faces, and paths become—as they really are—the veins and arteries of 
social and intellectual relations between one human being and another.” At the 
Union, stopping for a cup of coffee— 





I jook at the students, who cannot hide their hunger—hunger for what?— 
anything I can give them? I know that ten or twenty years from now, 
for good or evil, one of them may be a fraction changed because of this 
half hour with me. 


With the perceptiveness and sensitivity of a poet—and Mr. Walsh is that in 
his own right—he is especially articulate about those moments of insight en- 
countered in the arts. Though these may be brief in the category of “clock-time,” 
it is no matter. It is quality and intensity that are important, not duration. Yet 
their effect may be momentous. He relates the instance of a friend who told him 
that while listening to Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, she became for the first time, 
absolutely convinced of the existence of God—‘“it was a mounting feeling— 
everything fell into place because there is God.” He elucidates the characteristics 
of these rare moments under seven headings: You forget yourself—It is personal 
—Time Stops—The splendor—It points beyond itself—It does not stay—It be- 
queaths understanding. Nothing is impersonal; everything is alive. 

The second part of the book, “Exploration,” continues instances and descrip- 
tions of these moments of double vision, which show God under the appearance 
of external things. There is a delightful chapter on the tomato, which proclaims 
“a God so big that He can tenderly see to little things . . . locked inside it is 
perhaps a billion years of living history, and a plant that wants to climb toward 
the sun. I doubt that God will disappoint it.” The deserts proclaim God, “cats, 
dogs, foxes, worms, trees, and tomatoes.” The metropolis, and even the poli- 
tician within it as a physician of the social body. He beautifully states that “All 
need is Christ’s need,” and you needn’t leave your block to find Him, though in 
certain cases, as in that of Albert Schweitzer, the face of Christ appears 
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with the full lips and dark skin of the African natives, and it is the face 

of sickness and suffering; such a face as would not permit the great theo- 

logian, philosopher, and musician to remain in comfortable Europe. 

But Chad Walsh acknowledges that this is a knowledge of Christ that transcends 
all theory. We are not all called to that. 

Some are called to be soil conservationists or lawyers or teachers or police- 

men or soldiers or labor union leaders or businessmen or housewives and 

mothers. Some are called to poverty, chastity, and obedience, and the life 

of constant prayer. Some are called to paint pictures that not five of their 

friends will like, or to write poems that not a roomful of people in a large 

town will comprehend. All these activities meet the needs, the infinitely 
varied and divine needs, of the hidden Christ. 

Yet in spite of these myriad manifestations, Chad Walsh insists that Christ is 
best and most certainly found in the Church, which is for him, Christ’s body, 
“maintaining a visible continuity with that human body that once walked the 
roads of Palestine.” His concept of the “Christian Church” would seem to equate 
generally with the Roman Catholic concept of the Mystical Body, with its zm- 
plicit as well as its explicit membership. “Christ is both the head of the Church 
and its best definition.” And again, “The total Church—that Church whose being 
is defined by Christ’s presence—is too big to be contained within the visible 
Church. It breaks the walls; it overflows; it invades and transforms the strangest 
places and moments.” 

“Discovery,” the five concluding chapters comprising part three, speak ex- 
plicitly of that glory from which the book is titled: God’s light—which we see on 
earth broken into the prismatic colors of creation, as the sunlight piercing through 
the stained glass at Chartres. The intuitive perceptions of God’s prismatic light 
wherein He subdues His brightness, are His gifts—quick moments of vision, yet 
“one degree removed from the primal splendor.” After such discovery nothing is 
commonplace, and 

my work, no matter how dull it sometimes seems, ceases to be dull when 

I see it as my cooperation with a creative God, and my contribution to that 

gay interchange of favors and services that constitutes the pastime of the 

City of God. 

Here are the “built-in significances” of the work of the showmaker, for instance, 
or the housewife preparing an excellent dinner—things which are of immediate 
use—practical, as well as esthetic. 

One cannot begin to give an adequate idea of the insights by way of spiritual 
and human comment in which Chad Walsh’s book abounds. After reading Be- 
hold the Glory this reviewer felt as she did when she was privileged to hear the 
author give readings and interpretations from his own poetry at Marquette Uni- 
versity a few years ago—namely, that here is an extraordinarily perceptive soul 
and a true Christian humanist whose work is ripe in heavenly and earthly wis- 
dom. 

Since Chad Walsh and Thomas Merton are both poets, we would expect them 
to write remarkably well—the latter eminently at home on the theological stratum 
whereon he has taken his position in his book on the Eucharist, and the former 
as wonderfully aware of the presence of God pervading all reality. 


Sister M, THerrse 
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Wars and Contentions 


The Cypresses Believe in God. By José Maria Gironella. Knopf. $5.95. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. 


HEN this novel appeared in a two-volume edition in April, 1955, many 

reviewers stressed its resemblance to Tolstoy’s War and Peace. On the 
surface there are many similarities between the two books. Like the Russian 
novel, The Cypresses Believe in God traces the intertwined destinies of individuals 
and families, of cities and provinces, of nations and the world. Its subject too is 
history—concretely of Spain from the dethronement of Alfonso XIII in 1931 to 
the outbreak of Civil War in July 1936. Like War and Peace again, it attempts 
in the author’s words “to capture the everyday traits, the mentality, the inner 
ambiance of my compatriots in all their pettiness and in all their grandeur.” But, 
whereas Tolstoy interpreted Russian history in the light of a theory of natural 
goodness, Gironella interprets Spanish history in the light of the Christian prin- 
ciple—of a Divine Order whose violation results in tragedy. 

Comparison of the two books both flatters and disparages the Spanish novel. 
The older classic has greater psychological depth, more precise perceptions, a 
larger historical and social range, more awareness of the intellectual issues that 
undercut political and social problems. War and Peace may be a sprawling novel; 
nevertheless, within the limits of nineteenth-century conventions, it does focus on 
great scenes and it does stay with the principal characters long enough for the 
reader to feel deeply with them and for them. On the other hand The Cypresses 
Believe in God hits and runs. We get to know the characters well, because we 
have met them often, rather than at length, and because Gironella supplies in 
great detail the context of their experience. The Cypresses Believe in God is an 
assertive, literal, bleak, unpoetic book—save in the larger sense that the action has 
a supernatural as well as a natural frame of reference. 

Technically, The Cypresses Believe in God is a report rather than a drama- 
tization. Indeed it is frequently overstuffed with newscasts, journalism, and so- 
ciological furniture. But if it often seems to be a You-Were-There novel, a sub- 
limated resurrection of the past not essentially different from Lord’s A Night to 
Remember, it has at least one quality in which it even excels War and Peace. 
The Cypresses Believe in God is, as the author modestly proclaims, implacable. 
This implacability consists in its literal honesty. 

Church and state, conservative and liberal philosophies, fascist and com- 
munist politics, the mores of rich and poor, the habits of sinners and saints—all 
sides of Spanish life are faithfully, impartially and integrally presented. Ignacio 
Alvear, the main character, is “a type of young man who abounds in present-day 
Spain,” that is, he is an ambivalent young man who is a believer and a sceptic, a 
man of ruthless logic and of melting passion, a cynical critic of the present and a 
lover of the past and the future. Through his eyes we see unfolded the personal 
histories of the Alvear family, of their friends and neighbors in Gerona and of 
the impact of the events preceding the Civil War. 

This impact is almost necessarily plural, confused, chaotic, tragic. Because 
Ignacio sympathizes at one time or another, and in varying degrees, with each of 
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the hundred other characters, the main impression of the book is that of un- 
paralleled complexity. Yet the reader is aware too of a paradoxical unity in The 
Cypresses Believe in God. “From whence are wars and contentions among you? 
Are they not hence, from your concupiscences, which war in your members?” 
This quotation from the Catholic Epistle of St. James, the epigraph of the book, 
epitomizes Gironella’s judgment of the action. Disorder results in war and 
death. But the healing power of Christian love is present too—in the person of 
Ignacio’s staunchly Christian mother, Carmen; above all in his brother, César, 
the seminarian. Ultimately, it is César’s thoughts, words, and sacrificial death 
that define the real meaning of this book. 


“Sin has taken possession of the city.” Not the flags had mastered the 
city, nor the militiamen: it was sin, the collective sin of all, including 
César. Feeling himself impotent to atone for all this with little acts like 
going without dessert or weaving his penitent’s belt, César wanted to carry 
out the supreme act: he wanted to give his life . . .. César wanted to offer 
up his insignificant self for the spiritual restoration of Gerona, and above 
all, for the salvation of “the enemies.” César, in fact, was asking God’s 
permission not to kill, but to die. 


César is shot, together with a hundred other priests and seminarians, regretting 
only that he had so few minutes left to pray for “the enemies.” 

In the end then The Cypresses Believe in God records something greater than 
War and Peace, the triumph not of human understanding alone, or even of 
compassion, but also of Christ’s love for men communicated by the members of 
His Mystical Body. In recording this triumph Gironella invites comparison with 
other Christian writers of the twentieth century. I think it will be held that he 
lacks the psychological subtlety of Mauriac, the theological sophistication of 
Bernanos, and the sheer narrative skill of Greene. Certainly he lacks the stylistic 
grace of Waugh. But he yields to none of them in his powerful realization of 
true Christian suffering. He also portrays a humility that knows no contempt, a 
humility that shades into love. 

Francis X. ConNoLiy 





Then I Slept 


Dylan Thomas in America: An Intimate Journal. By John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Little, Brown. $4.00. 

A Child’s Christmas in Wales. By Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $1.50. 

Poetry, Vol. 87, No. 2, November, 1955. 


HAT succeeding generations will say about Dylan Thomas is not easy to 

predict from the surfeit we have already had of commentaries and ap- 
praisals—not to say reviews— and of articles or books, like those of Treece and 
Olson, explaining “what kind” of poetry Thomas’ is. It seems reasonable to 
expect that at least a third of his poems will continue to be read, and that there 
will be a stream, if not a torrent, of critical works and biographies, with a later 
rivulet of revaluations. Eventually, no doubt, someone will crack the secrets of 
such poems as “The Ballad of the Long-legged Bait” or “In the White Giant’s 
Thigh”—it is a curious thing that in the heyday of explication de texte no one 
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has tried; and there will be attempts to isolate Thomas’ techniques, to give historic 
pedigrees to his “ideas,” to connect his prose with his poetry in some fashion, and 
to demonstrate his indebtedness to other poets—to Yeats or Hopkins, say, and 
George Herbert. All of this will, one dares to hope, very much enhance our 
understanding of Thomas’ works. 

Precisely how far current criticism is embarked upon this enterprise is im- 
possible to say, but the November, 1955 issue of Poetry, dedicated to Dylan 
Thomas, furnishes at any rate a rather good suggestion of the kind of contro- 
versy which may arise. Along with an elegy by Edith Sitwell, reproductions of 
the drafts of “Poem in October,” a photograph, a reminiscence of Dylan Thomas 
at the BBC by Roy Campbell, a comment on Thomas as a script-writer by Parker 
Tyler, and some reviews, the issue contains a long essay by Karl Shapiro, a pro- 
vocative and in some respects illuminating comment on Thomas and his work. 
Many will take issue with Shapiro on one remark or another: that Thomas’ 
meter is banal; that there is no “theory” in his work, nor invention, nor orig- 
inality in the “texture” of his language; that his optimism is forced, or that 
Puritanism is a major keynote in his work which sets up a tension between love 
and fear of love. Yet it is rather Shapiro’s underlying point of view which will 
elicit a major controversy, for Shapiro seems to give way in part to the popular 
appraisal of Thomas’ poetry as a poetry of neurosis. His poems, says Shapiro, are 
not, as Thomas said they were, written “for the love of Man and in praise of 
God”: “we find neither faith nor humanism. What we find is something that 
fits Thomas into the age: the satanism, the vomitous horror, the self-elected cru- 
cifixion of the artist.” Thus while Shapiro sees Thomas as the “first modern 
romantic you could put your finger on,” and regards him as the best lyric poet 
of our time, he analyzes him as the product of an atmosphere in which “the 
prescience of the third war paralyzed thought.” On the one side is “the joyous, 
naturally religious mind,” on the other the “disturbed, almost pathological mind 
of the cultural fugitive or clown.” Thomas’ major theme is the despairing recog- 
nition that birth is the beginning of death, wherefore sex itself, however exultantly 
celebrated, is a force of destruction. “There is,” concludes Shapiro, “no peace, 
no rest, and death itself is only another kind of disgusting sex. Yet man must 
not believe so little. He must invent a belief in love, even if it doesn’t exist— 
For Thomas it did not exist.” Lumping together Thomas himself and his poetry, 
Shapiro sums up Thomas’ “life and work” as follows: 


The young poet of natural genius and expansive personality who recoils 
from the ritual of literary tradition and who feels himself drawn into it 
as into a den of iniquity. (This is both the puritanism and the pro 
vincialism of Thomas.) Such a man can never acquire the wisdom of the 
world which is called worldliness, and he turns to the only form of be- 
havior, literary and otherwise, permissible both to society and to self. 
That is buffoonery . . . But folklore always says the clown dies in the 
dressing room. 


Now assuming that Thomas’ poetry can be called romantic, as it assuredly 
can, it seems a matter of grave doubt that it is so negative and despairing as Mr. 
Shapiro would have us believe. “The joyous, naturally religious mind” which 
Shapiro mentions becomes quite forgotten. Yet most great romantics have 
vacillated between despair and hope, pessimism and optimism, between what one 
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critic has called negative and positive romanticism. Romantics are great groaners 
and complainers, but they are also among the greatest and most committed, or at 
any rate the most vociferous, believers: their pessimism, their “agony” and 
décadence and despair, is often the very emblem of their positive beliefs, of an 
idealism impossible of fulfillment, of an optimism too potent to have to creep 
in time. In Thomas the horror and anguish are manifest, but there is also an 
idealism and optimism, a faith not unlike Yeats’, say, in an order of being 
underlying the order of becoming. Perhaps Shapiro hints at this affirmative 
element in Thomas when he says that Thomas’ poetry—as Thomas himself in- 
sisted—is literal, that Thomas is the one and only subject of his poetry, and 
that it is at base an expression of the force of his personality and vitality. Two 
other writers in this issue of Poetry come to the same conclusion. David Lougee, 
reviewing some of Thomas’ prose, says, “But it is that indomitable spirit of gaiety 
existing at the very center of everything which Dylan Thomas wrote that is so 
important. It sprang, as it must, from a deeply religious quality of mind... . 
His pages continually recall us to that ‘magic beyond definition, —the joyous 
presence.” And perhaps the most penetrating remark in this whole issue is made 
by Gene Baro in his review of Under Milk Wood: “The delight we take in the 
characters themselves lies largely in the charm of Dylan Thomas’ personality. . . . 
Perhaps it is love that Under Milk Wood is about; though the ways are many 
and may not be found, life is the search for love, the poet seems to be telling us, 
and love is the meaning of life . . . and the pity and mercy of life is perhaps that 
love is never gone, not even when the beloved are ghosts or are images lost for- 
ever in the mind. At the last, it is Dylan Thomas’ great humane compassion 
that distinguishes his play. A quietness lingers behind the charm, a knowl- 
edgeable, wistful smiling.” 

It is this element of “personality” in Thomas’ poetry, a thing very far from 
neuroticism, perhaps the obverse of it, which I fear is likely to be overlooked. A 
case in point is the short prose piece, A Child’s Christmas in Wales. It is witty, 
fast-paced, droll; its language is the capricious verbal by-play which distinguishes 
Thomas’ prose from the highly wrought, concentrated language of his poetry. It 
is a personal reminiscence, summed up into a single eventful day, of the Christ- 
mases of the writer’s childhood—of presents useful and useless, of surfeited uncles 
rumbling in the parlor, of a ghost singing “Good King Wenceslas” in an egg- 
shell voice through the keyhole of a darkened house, of a tipsy aunt singing of 
Death before bedtime. And the truth is, that is all it is. The characters have no 
interest for themselves—are, in fact, stock and wooden figures; there is no plot; 
the theme, whatever it is, is personal and introspective. It is good fun for Christ- 
mas reading, yet there is something beneath this fun, something of hesitancy, 
perhaps even despair: “I mumbled some words to the close and holy darkness, 
and then I slept.” As in so many of the poems, there is a brooding and nostalgic 
search after something lost with childhood, something not easily described, which 
one assumes troubled the poet’s mind and was involved in his eccentricities of 
behavior as much as in the generosity and humanity of this soul. Still, along 
with this melancholy discontent is an exuberant wonder, a witty joy in the great 
variousness of humanity, and these emotions, playing against one another, spring 
directly from the writer’s personality. With Thomas it is supremely the case that 
style is the man himself. 

If the man is, then, of such dominating interest in his work, we shall have to 
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know something of him. In this we face a difficulty because much that will be 
said about Thomas’ mind will be based upon argument about Thomas as a 
person: when you speak of a man’s mind you speak of character, mentality, 
ideals, motives, emotions, and, in the case of a poet, of his work; but when you 
speak of a person you speak of what he did on such-and-such a day, whom he 
liked or disliked, what his habits were, and so on. John Malcolm Brinnin’s 
Dylan Thomas in America deals with Thomas as a person, only incidentally with 
Thomas’ mind or work. Much that has been said against Brinnin’s book has 
presupposed that it is a book about Dylan Thomas’ mind, yet the book, subtitled 
An Intimate Journal, makes little attempt to analyse his work or personality, any 
more than it attempts to chronicle his life. At the moment it is difficult to know 
how true a picture Brinnin gives, but many commentators have burked this 
question and demanded whether the book should have been written at all. Now it 
is hard to see, for example, why it is bad taste to bare secrets about the poet’s 
life a few years after his death, especially if a true account will forestall legends; 
one does not object to learning that Dr. Johnson had a curious habit of touching 
posts, or that Swinburne was a devotee of the needle, and such details might as 
well be aired at once if they deserve to be aired at all. The question is, rather, 
how much weight is to be given to them? In this regard, it is necessary first to 
remember that Brinnin’s book is chiefly about Brinnin and only secondarily about 
Thomas. It is an “intimate” journal, that is, a personal account of an acquaint- 
anceship. If one may judge from the great amount of close detail (what Thomas 
ate, what and precisely how much he drank, what he said to strangers), a good 
deal of the book is taken from an actual journal made Boswell-fashion during 
the periods of their acquaintance. One feels that there is rather too much of 
Brinnin in it, and had the book been written several years hence, when the 
author’s sense of involvement in the poet’s tragedy had become less, it might 
have been more enlightening; but then it would not be a journal. 

Taken for what it is, the book is not without interest. It furnishes a genuinely 
intimate glimpse of one phase of the poet’s life, seen through one man’s eyes, and 
gives some information about the poet’s political convictions, about what might 
loosely be called his philosophy and religion, about some of his anxieties and 
domestic embroilments, and about his habits and methods of working. On the 
other hand, its presentation of the poet’s last years does not, as the author may 
have wished it to do, give us any sense of tragic exaltation; if anything, it 
affords the guilty pleasure of a peepshow. Not that Brinnin has been meretricious, 
nor precisely a gossip; but there is a distressing inconsistency in his point of view. 
On the one side, Brinnin, himself a poet, sees Thomas as the genius and poet in 
the clutch of demonic forces, the victim of a philistine society—which is, how- 
ever much a stereotype, not without its charm or element of truth. On the other 
side, Brinnin as poetical entrepreneur, head of the Poetry Center and friend of 
literati, views Thomas’ eccentricities, his carelessness with money, his unreliability 
and alcoholism with much agonized head-shaking and tongue-clicking, as when 
one says “he may be a genius, but he doesn’t know how to manage his personal 
affairs’—a rather middle class stereotype, verging on myth. Now the problem 
is, these two stereotypes are constantly at loggerheads. One does not, after all, 
behold a great lyric genius and then purse one’s lips because he stole some shirts 
from a host’s drawer or shouted four-letter words on Madison Avenue: if 
geniuses are mad, their genius so far overshadows the madness that we ought to 
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give to the latter the privilege of privacy, setting aside any judgment of a man’s 
life out of admiration for his work. On this score, it must be allowed that 
Brinnin scrupulously makes Thomas’ poetry a separate consideration—but then 
he has so relatively little to say of Thomas’ poetry. In fact, the book is chiefly of 
interest for its picture of Thomas as a performer, reader, or lecturer, and Brinnin 
makes it unmistakably clear that despite his whims and eccentricities Thomas 
carried off his public appearances with unflagging professional competency. That 
seems important, and for presenting the case so winningly Brinnin deserves all 
kinds of praise. But then we will come upon something like this: “My own 
vision and sense of things must have been badly impaired. As I learned two days 
later, Dylan’s progress toward his room, which could hardly have involved more 
than an elevator ride and a few steps along a corridor, was nevertheless so spec- 
tacular that the management suggested he find quarters elsewhere.” This is all 
we are told. It is said in a detached and perhaps amusing way, and I hope I do 
not do Mr. Brinnin an injustice when I say that it sounds to me slightly patron- 
izing. But the telling question is, why is the incident mentioned at all, or, if it 
is important, why is so much of it left to speculation? It is exactly this kind of 
passage which makes one feel that Brinnin’s treatment is trifling and pedantic— 
that he dwells too much on unimportant things, not selecting with an eye to 
significance. 

This is, no doubt, the prerogative of the writer of a journal; in all events the 
fault can do no harm if people will say, “Yes, but let’s concentrate on what matters 
about the man.” The danger—and it is a danger often inherent in the biographi- 
cal study of poets—is that the book will elicit much fascinated attention to the 
grimness of Thomas’ life and an assumption that that is what his poetry is about. 
Thomas’ poetry, so personal in its lyric force, cannot be well understood apart 
from some view of his mind, but we shall do him and ourselves a disservice 
if we come to regard his work as a poetry of neurosis and compulsion, the way 
many now read Poe, or Baudelaire, or Hart Crane. Apart from this danger in 
Brinnin’s book—the danger, that is, of confusing the person with the mind—is 
the much more pernicious error, and one which | think shows itself in Mr. Sha- 
piro’s article, of lumping together the mind and the persona or “mask” of the 
poet. The fullest picture of Thomas will be had from a grasp of his mind as re- 
vealed both in his life and work; the problem is not, that is, merely one of textual 
analysis, but it is also certainly not a matter of tracing his escapades in Third 
Avenue bars, nor indeed of defining his “complexes” and compulsions. The 
really significant consideration is to what extent the poet, as revealed in his 
poetry, is identical with the mind and person who produced the poems. If I may 
be permitted to close with a suggestion, I should say that the central theme in 
Thomas is a tranquil, joyous, religious celebration of what in one place he calls 
“the sundering ultimate kingdom of genesis’ thunder.” Thomas felt deeply the 
inevitable relation of the order of being with the order of becoming, so that he 
saw everywhere the imperfect embodiment of love and beauty in a changing 
world. The central emotion in Thomas’ work springs from the tension between 
these attitudes—he at once exults in the wonder of the universe and despairs over 
its transiency. It is not at all impossible to see this tension in his life—in his 
striving everywhere to capture all the fullness of the world and at the same time 
awkwardly, pitiably discovering and rediscovering the impossibility of the quest, 
so that he was at once impelled to creativity and destruction. But we shall, or 
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should, remember Thomas for what he made of this in his poems, where he 
appears to us now as the child “green and dying,” now as the aging poet observ- 
ing the life forces about him, now as the clown laughing at his own and hu- 
manity’s folly, now as humanity itself seeking through suffering and dying to 
“advance for as long as forever is.” With Thomas we can do no better than 
remember what Arnold had to say of the destiny of poets: 
... such a price 
The Gods exact for song: 


To become what we sing. 
Ohio State University D. R. Howarp 





Hewn from Life 
Men In the Field. By Leo L. Ward. University of Notre Dame Press. 


HE PUBLICATION of these eighteen stories is not only a fit memorial 

to their distinguished and widely-beloved author; it gives substantial support 
to the finest traditions of regionalism. A work of integrity and high artistic 
order, this volume should have place in the permanent record of Midwestern 
literature, along the line traceable through Hamlin Garland, Willa Cather, 
and Ruth Suckow. 

Most of Father Ward’s stories concern country folk; others are about small- 
town life, but these too are pervaded by a sense of the adjacent farmlands. 
Some, like “Possession,” in which a materialistic and grasping farmer cannot 
face the death of his hard-working wife, are intensely dramatic. Others, such 
as “After Cornhusking,” are almost purely descriptive. They range from robust 
comedy to deep pathos, and they emphasize the pictorial, homely in substance 
and plainly treated. Some are long stories, some very short, and their author’s 
free and ingenious adaptation of method to concept makes for a variety of 
patterns. A quarter of a century ago, when these pieces were being written, 
they stood in the forefront of technical advance; today they bear scrutiny under 
exacting standards. 

Sound in workmanship and masterfully conceived, this fiction seems the 
product of a kind of far-sightedness; everything is beheld lucidly, in sharp 
outline, yet in a discriminating perspective, both factual and moral. The 
author’s proper aesthetic detachment does not imply indifference. There is 
quiet compassion without sentimentality, and lively interest in all sorts and 
conditions of men. A deep comprehension of situations is supported in line 
upon line by imagery that is exact, spare, and yet immediately and vividly 
realized—in the stable “the musty smell of fine straw dust in the air,”—at the 
end of a drought the hail’s “loud crashing in the trees above the house” and 
“a fainter shatter that came from farther away .. . the hail sweeping over all 
his corn.” Indeed, both in psychological insight and concrete rendering, every 
page of this book is as if hewn directly out of life; under the smooth surface is 
perceived a massive veracity and validity. 

This makes Men In the Field an object-lesson in genuine realism, and shows 
by contrast why extreme naturalism is so unrealistic. These stories directly 
confront life’s hardships and the vagaries of conduct, yet without minimizing 
the individual as such. Here are no stereotyped peasants of ideological fiction, 
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but real men and women according to their humours, illustrative of infinite 
human variety in any township and its infinitely precious potentialities. Frailties 
are neither glossed over nor railed against, and virtues seem all the more shining 
in that they are not melodramatized. There is not a trace of the hortatory, 
much less the propagandistic, in this whole book. It is simply presentational, 
but what is offered has fallen within a wise and benevolent regard, and these 
stories exemplify that rare literary value defined by Wordsworth, in tracing 
their subjects all the more truly because without ostentation. 

Besides his pictorial skill, Father Ward had a keen ear for talk. The 
dialogue conforms neatly to the commonplace yet also makes sublest distinc- 
tions between characters—for instance, Tobe Snow, sly relater of tall tales, 
deliberate, laconic of sentence yet lengthily detailed; or Nate and Sadie Heming 
in their domestic quarrel, the close-clipped exchanges breaking out into sustained 
criticism; or J. B. Reynolds telling in the transparent way of an affectionate yet 
complacent employer about the dead hired man who couldn’t leave even to 
marry a city girl. 

Father Ward had one recurrent tendency; these stories most often terminate 
in a glimpse of scene. It may be a man walking “slowly away through the 
mud of the farmyard,” or a shiftless belated hog-caller heard, “a thin distant 
ringing that pierced the darkness which was settling everywhere over the 
prairie,” or “a dim coal-oil lamp burning through the night beside a plain 
black coffin in the other room,” or, after the clink of coals shifting in the base- 
burner, the snow seeming “to come more steadily over at the window.” This 
is more than a mannerism; it springs naturally from an abiding consciousness 
of milieu, and it frames these individualized tales in their author’s serene com- 
prehension of nature and man. 

Quite appropriately this collection is introduced by John T. Frederick, the 
able and devoted editor of The Midland, that little magazine which gave such 
great service to regional literature of the Midwest—and not least in first pub- 
lishing many of Father Ward’s stories. For Father Ward was indeed what 
Professor Frederick calls him, “in his place and time the best of writers.” It 
is in a place and time that every writer must function, and what Men In the 
Field demonstrates is that the particular and the immediate, treated simply by a 
perceptive, just, and generous mind, may yield the profound. 


Lawrence College Warren Beck 





Under the Skeleton 


The Road To “Human Destiny.” By Mary Lecomte du Noiiyv. Longmans, 
Green and Co. $5.00. 


UMAN DESTINY, like The Story of San Michele, is one of those spiritu- 

ally enlightening books that unobtrusively appear and remain on the 
literary scene, manage to get translated into numerous languages, and seem 
to increase their power to stir as they are spread and re-read. Remarkable as 
Human Destiny is, its author, Pierre Lecomte du Noiiy, is even more so. How 
the agnostic who passed through the stages of playwright, actor, cowboy and 
scientist was finally to dedicate the last ten years of his life to the writing of 
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three philosophical works which convincingly establish the necessity of accepting 
the existence of Anti-Chance or God, is unquestionably puzzling. 

Mary Lecomte du Noiiy’s biography of her husband will undoubtedly enable 
his readers to better understand the development of his life and thought. Her 
touching portrait is complete. There is no phase of Lecomte du Noiiy’s full 
life that she has not rendered meaningful. 

Quick to give praise and recognition to those who assisted her husband in 
his career, Madame Lecomte du Noiiy also reveals in her book the numerous 
political intrigues which contaminate the scientific and intellectual spheres 
in our century, and their adverse affects on Lecomte du Noiiy’s scientific investi- 
gations and contributions. 

By publishing numerous extracts from her husband’s letters, Mary Lecomte 
du Noiiy has given intimate examples of the beauty of his literary style. Whether 
he was influenced by his contacts with writers and poets, or whether his remark- 
able handling of images and syntax was an innate gift, is not known. We 
learn from his biographer that Guy de Maupassant was a good friend of his 
mother, and that the young Pierre frequently accompanied him on his yacht 
“Bel Ami;” that Sully Prudhomme took a paternal interest in Pierre and in his 
studies; and that during rehearsals for the French version of Macbeth in 1909, 
a sulking Maeterlinck was on several occasions cheered by a bit of boxing with 
Pierre Lecomte du Noiiy, after which the two would lapse into philosophical 
discussions. Maeterlinck was later to evaluate Lecomte du Noiiy’s writing by 
comparing it to Pascal’s. 

Lecomte du Noiiy’s literary talent was first recognized in the theatre: his 
plays Autopsie (1908) and The Three Corner Bar (1910, in which he played 
the role of a cowboy and showed his skill as a lassoer) received highly favorable 
reviews. Maud (1910) was accepted with great pleasure by Antoine, the 
director of the Odéon Theater in Paris, and roused the enthusiasm of Léon 
Blum, who at the time was a journalist and critic. 

Following his theatrical career and his military service in the first World 
War, Lecomte du Noiiy became completely absorbed in his biological studies. 
For twenty years, his admirable constancy kept him close to his laboratory 
experiments both in the Rockefeller Institute in New York and the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, and allowed him to publish close to two hundred articles 
and books related to his work. Biological Time received not only the praise 
of scientists but also of Henri Bergson. 

After hours of concentration in his laboratory in the Rockefeller Institute, 
his meetings under the skeleton of a dinosaur in the New York Museum of 
Natural History with Mary Bishop Harriman, who was later to become his 
his wife, and remain his devoted companion, assistant and inspiration until his 
death, must have been welcome respites. It is through Mary Lecomte du Noiiy’s 
eyes that now may be seen the slow evolution from agnosticism to deep religious 
faith—a process which took place mainly in scientific laboratories—of the author 
of Human Destiny. His gradual conversion, based largely on scientific evidence, 
was far removed from Chateaubriand’s suddent and romantic: “J’ai pleuré et 
j'ai cru.” But how many believers who have read Human Destiny might well 
say: “J’ai cru et j'ai pleuré!” 


Columbia University Avsa-Marie Fazia 
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“Stylistic” 
Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature. By Erich 


Auerbach. Translated by Willard R. Trask. Harvard University Press. 
1953. $7.50. 


| ier AUERBACH belongs with that group of scholars whose approach 
to literature and culture has been described as “stylistic.” Many Americans 
are already familiar with this approach; they have met it in the work of Curtius, 
Leo Spitzer, Helmut Hatzfeld, and Ulrich Leo. It is an approach which is not 
unrelated to the methods worked out for art and culture by Burckhart and 
his student, Wolflin. As for myself, I met it first in Siegfried Giedion’s Space, 
Time, and Architecture. Giedion is a disciple of W6lflin much greater than his 
master. 

As for the approach itself, it may be said to accept any work of art or any 
portion of human expression (a road, a town, a building, a poem, a painting, 
an ash-tray, or a motor-car) as a preferential ordering of materials. Since all 
art expresses some preference, any portion of anything made by man can be 
spelled out. Every art object and every art situation represents a preferential 
response to reality, so that the precise techniques chosen for the manipulation 
and presentation of reality are a key to the mental states and assumptions of 
the makers. Thus, the art object or situation (a city or a factory) may be a 
non-verbal affair, but its “meaning” can easily be verbalized to the person 
skilled in the language of vision or stylistics. 

This is an approach to literature and art which, superficially, dispenses with 
history. In practice it provides a technique, both massive and minute, of histori- 
cal documentation and awareness. What we have in the past four centuries 
come to accept as historical explanation has typically been linear. Linear per- 
spective comes into painting and writing (via format of the printed page) at 
the same time. And it consists in the discovery that a single, fixed point of 
view is possible to the spectator both in time and space. This extremely arti- 
ficial and arty discovery was very exciting and useful at first. It seemed to be 
a great improvement on medieval non-lineality in time and space. 

But lineal perspective was supplanted in the visual arts by the techniques 
of lo spettatore nel centro del quadro or the spectator in the center of the 
picture, which, in poetry, gives the novelty of Wordsworth’s Solitary Reaper. 
The very fact of poetry appearing almost entirely in the printed form, however, 
long disguised this shift from lineality, and helps, for example, to explain 
Hopkins’ insistence on his poetry being heard. 

The purpose of these remarks is to reveal that Auerbach’s Mimesis is very 
much in line with those developments in English poetry and criticism which 
we link with the names of Pound, Eliot, Richards, Empson, Leavis, and Brooks: 
“A work of art has the power of imposing its own assumptions.” The business 
of the reader or spectator is to discover the stylistic assumptions of a work 
of art, not to extract meanings and ideas from it. For some people biographical 
and historical data, as well as meanings and ideas, appear to help in the art 
experience. For most they tend to be a substitute for such experience. But for 
all types of reader the stylistic analyses in Mimesis will come as a series of new 
insights and sympathies with many authors from Homer to Virginia Woolf 
(From Beowulf to Virginia Woolf, as it were). 
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Auerbach is able to get startling results from such unexpected works as 
Gregory of Tours’ History of the Franks, in which the sentences and points 
of view have shifted from the autocratic position of earlier imperial writers 
to an interest in “everything that can impress the people.” 

It is impossible to illustrate Auerbach’s procedure in a review. But it should 
be said that it is a way of seeing and doing that he offers and not a set of 
conclusions or ideas. Even agreement or disagreement with his particular 
perceptions and discussions is unimportant, because it is the enterprise of 
making the whole of world literature available on its own terms that is here 
valuable. Moreover, this method not only promotes exact attention to the 
modalities of experience incorporated in particular works and makes those 
modalities luminously available, but it incidentally reveals the mode of existence 
of any type of art and its natural function within a culture. 

Today, with 30,000 new titles a year in English alone, it is nothing less 
than a necessity to make of the book a tool of perception. The book has a new 
role in our new technological culture—just the role that Auerbach and his 
associates have discovered. The book having lost its monopoly as a channel 
of information or as an avenue of recreation, now assumes a higher role as 
tool and trainer of perception in all the arts. And it is just because the Auer- 
bachs have perfected the techniques of literary stylistics that these techniques 
can be extended to music, painting, architecture, and town planning. 


H. MarsHatt McLunan 





Counting the Steps 
Surprised by Joy. By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


Ce STAPLES LEWIS takes the title of the story of his conversion from 
Atheism back to Christianity from a Wordsworth sonnet. In its emphasis 
upon the formative years of boyhood and adolescence, and its spot-lighting of 
key moments of mystical insight, as well as in a certain dispassionateness, Sur- 
prised by Joy has much in common with Wordsworth of The Prelude. But, 
looking back from Cambridge across the trenches of the Somme to boyhood stale- 
mates on English academic fronts and to a “fair seed-time” for his soul in the 
family circle at Belfast, Lewis is no nostalgic Wordsworth desperate to recapture 
moments of meaning-making memory. He, too, has known those precious “spots 
of time” in which the dissolving envelope of reality has revealed the breath-taking 
essence within. But because he has valued them not for themselves, but for what 
they point to, Lewis does not romantically reject present good for remembrance 
of things past, calling today “shades of the prison-house,” and yesterday “the 
glory and the dream.” What they point to—these instants of awareness which 
Lewis calls JOY—is the expansive richness of the life of the spirit reclaimed for 
himself in returning to religion. 

In his preface Lewis distinguishes his story from a general autobiography like 
the Confessions of St. Augustine. While appreciating the modesty of Dr. Lewis’ 
distinction, the reader may persist in thinking that, its title notwithstanding, there 
is at least as much similarity between Surprised by Joy and the Confessions as 
between Lewis and Wordsworth. School days at Goldie’s or Chartres recall 
Tagaste and Carthage as well as the world of Evelyn Waugh. Lewis’ analysis of 
his misunderstanding father is no less loving or revealing than Augustine’s por- 
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trait of Monica. The “prig” of Wyvern, proud of his “superior” tastes, looks a 
little like a rhetoric-intoxicated African provincial grown sensitive to school-boy 
frivolities. Certainly a remarkable candor prevails in both these books. Nor is the 
style of either ever “suffocatingly subjective.” There is more intensity and depth 
in Augustine, to be sure, as there is more urbanity and detail in Lewis. But in 
the identity of their essential theme there is overwhelming assurance that Augus- 
tine spoke a universal tongue in “cor nostrum inquietum” newly echoed off the 
Cliffs of Dover in the Oxonian accents of Surprised by Joy. 


The restless heart made only for God, and unsatisfied without Him once His 
Presence has been felt (if not recognized!)—this is the meaning of Prof. Lewis’ 
JOY. For authentic JOY, “. . . distinct not only from pleasure in general but 
even from aesthetic pleasure . . . must have the stab, the pang, the inconsolable 
longing.” As the quality common to several such cardinal episodes of his boy- 
hood (Beauty first discerned through his brother’s toy garden, the “Idea of 
Autumn” evoked by a Beatrix Potter child’s story, and the mystic incantation of 
Norse myth and Wagnerian music), JOY is “an unsatisfied desire which is itself 
more desirable than any other satisfaction.” A reminder of “other and outer,” a 
consciousness of contingency in man, awakening yet to creative challenge on con- 
tact with divine mystery. 

Without over-burdening the parallel we can note other resemblances between 
the two autobiographies. Like Augustine fascinated by the rituals of the Mani- 
cheans, Lewis’ starved spirit staggered out of the Rationalist desert toward the 
refreshment of “maistry.” Yeats, Maeterlinck, Theosophy, and Pantheism—all 
the Occultist lore that promised a world behind the material world—beckoned, 
not less enticingly because it was an esoteric world marked “Initiates Only.” (“If 
there had been in the neighborhood some elder person who dabbled in dirt of the 
Magical kind . . . I might now be a Satanist or a maniac.”) Not unlike Augus- 
tine he too discovered that JOY was not a disguise of sexual experience, though 
erotism often masqueraded as JOY. This mistake Lewis learned “by the simple, 
if discreditable, process of repeatedly making it.” 

Like Augustine also he protested his final submission—“the most dejected and 
reluctant convert in all England.” Here, moreover, the prevailing tonal difference 
between Surprised by Joy and the Confessions is less obvious than elsewhere. 
Ordinarily, even where the situations and incidents of one odyssey recall those of 
the other, there is no mistaking the ardor and intimacy of Augustine’s dialogue 
with God for the regular columns being added up in Lewis’ spiritual account. 
Lewis’ is as inspired as spiritual book-keeping can be. Augustine’s is the diary of 
a lover and a duelist. Lewis is counting the steps leading to Theism. Augustine 
is quarrelling with God. But in those closing pages of his narrative Lewis reaches 
a dramatic pitch that no real or fabled English reserve, or sense of good form, 
can suppress in the name of taste. “You must picture me alone in that room in 
Magdalen, night after night, feeling . . . the steady, unrelenting approach of Him 
whom I so earnestly desired not to meet. That which I greatly feared had at last 
come upon me. In the Trinity Term of 1929 I gave in, and admitted that God 
was God, and knelt and prayed . . . I did not see then what is now the most 
shining and obvious thing; the Divine humility which will accept a convert even 
on such terms. ... The words compelle intrare . . . plumb the depth of the 
Divine mercy. The hardness of God is kinder than the softness of men, and His 
compulsion is our liberation.” 
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On the whole, however, one feels that Professor Lewis has made a very don- 
like curtsy to God, neither a deep formal, theological bow, nor an enthusiastic, 
mystical embrace, but a good-natured nod of recognition to a distinguished Col- 
league. Something of the accent and manners of the University common room 
has carried its own sense of good breeding into the Divine Presence, veiling the 
vulgarity of Awfulness behind the incense of tobacco smoke. “Amiable agnostics 
will talk cheerfully about ‘man’s search for God.’ To me... they might as well 
have talked about the mouse’s search for the cat.” Although a poet ever con- 
scious of the “numinous” (in the far-off hills beyond the plain of County Down, 
or in the myths of Norse legend), Dr. Lewis seems finally to accept God on a 
professor’s credentials—because there are fewer absurdities to explain by His ex- 
istence than His non-existence. But there is nothing of the Snob-in-Christ about 
his religion. If he seems self-conscious about showing his feelings, painfully some- 
times, it has the good effect, at least, of saving so sincere and serious a work from 
exposure to the ravages of his well-known “whimsy.” 


If there is little fervor and no fanaticism in Surprised by Joy, there is more 
than an illuminating account of a good man’s discovery of the bankruptcy of 
materialism and rationalism. Lewis’ difficulty in approaching God as a Person 
(the “theistic” God to whom he surrendered at Magdalen was “sheerly non- 
human,” not the Person later acknowledged in the Incarnation) is not repeated 
in his approach to his fellow man. He loves easily and remembers fondly. His 
pictures of his teachers, Kirk, Smewgy, and even Goldie, should persuade many 
tired magisters that their best earthly immortality lies in such a pupil’s grateful 
recollections. His judgments on other teachers who sapped his faith—Miss C., the 
theosophical Matron at Chartres and “Pogo,” the sophisticate—are tempered with 
kindness. For the Tarts and the Bloods of Wyvern he has not merely pity, but 
charity. “Peace to them all. A worse fate [than their vices] awaited them. Ypres 
and the Somme ate up most of them.” Even the Great War leaves him unem- 
bittered by his wound and his memories of smashed men still moving like half- 
crushed beetles. “Every few days one seemed to meet a scholar, an original, a 
poet, a cheery buffoon, a raconteur, or at the least a man of good will “—Wallie, 
perhaps, the stammering Roman Catholic officer, “who was more likely to go 
straight to Heaven” if killed than any man in France; or “dear Sgt. Ayres” 
through whom pitiful subaltern Lewis came “to reverence the ordinary man.” 

The pages descriptive of sodomy in the public schools will probably sell the 
book to sensation-seekers or, at least, remain for them the single vivid chapter 
when other passages have dimmed. Here Dr. Lewis jettisons any reticence, na- 
tional or professional, and writes with the stark objectivity of an autopsist. His 
picture of a society rotting at its apex is shocking enough. His statement that “he 
cannot give pederasty anything like a first place among the evils of the Coll” will 
shock even more. Yet Lewis does not treat this forbidden theme casually, much 
less pruriently. If he seems to minimize it, that is only because, Dante-like, he 
ranks many “tolerated” sins more mortally. For him, “a converted Pagan living 
among apostate Puritans,” the sins of the flesh are not the only sins, much less the 
eminently mortal ones they have frequently become in Protestant cultures. “They 
were symptoms of something more all-pervasive, something which, in the long 
run, did most harm to the boys who succeeded best at school and were happiest 
there. Spiritually speaking, the deadly thing was that school life was a life 
almost wholly dominated by the social struggle; to get on, to arrive, or, having 
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reached the top, to remain there was the absorbing preoccupation.” Lewis’ 
sensitivity to sensual evil as such is apparent in his careful cataloging of his first 
sexual lapse—no gross contact, but a “look of lust” directed after the dancing 
mistress at Chartres. 

Some readers may object that the dimensions of this autobiographical frame 
are too constricted for a full dress portrait of the author whose largesse has en- 
riched our generation with some of its wittiest essays, some of its most imagina- 
tive science-fiction, some of its best medieval scholarship, some of its most effec- 
tive Christian apologetics, Lewis partly anticipated this objection by sub-titling 
his story The Shape of My Early Life and by re-enforcing the avowed limitation 
with the assertion that he “never read an autobiography in which the parts de- 
voted to the earlier years were not far the most interesting.” True enough, the 
earlier chapters of Surprised by Joy have a freshness and vigor (as though retain- 
ing something of the sharpness of a child’s impressions) which later, more ab- 
stract ones endanger in the perilous maze of the intellectual’s passage from Ag- 
nosticism to Christianity. But even here close adherence to the pattern early es- 
tablished by description of the mystic moments of JOY sustains a strong narrative 
unity. 

Catholic readers in particular may regret that Professor Lewis did not choose 
to make any specific references to Catholicism after having acknowledged a con- 
siderable debt to: G. K. Chesterton (“A young man who wishes to remain a 
sound Atheist cannot be too careful of his reading.”); to Nevill Coghill (“. . . 
clearly the most intelligent and best informed man” in his class at Oxford); to 
J. R. R. Tolkien (who broke down Lewis’ prejudices against Papists and philolo- 
gists); and to Dom Bede Griffiths, pupil and friend to whom Lewis has dedi- 
cated Surprised by Joy. The expectation that he might make such reference was 
at least not precluded by any prefatory limitations and seemed demanded by the 
context. Perhaps, however, Professor Lewis was right in excluding it. It does not 
belong as properly to “The Shape of His Early Life” as to “The Shape of His 
Later Life.” However it enters into that story, it will be eagerly awaited. 


Henry G. Farrpanks 





Two Fresh Looks 


The George Eliot Letters. Edited by Gordon S. Haight. Yale University Press. 
7 volumes. $45.00. 


George Eliot. Robert Speaight. London. 


R. HAIGHT?’S seven-volume edition of The George Eliot Letters is, in its 
scrupulous attention to accuracy and completeness, an act of piety more 
satisfactory than those dull, edifying Life and Letters by which authors used to 
be commemorated; it is an example of the best of this kind of American schol- 
arship. Mr. Speaight’s book is of an altogether different sort, a type of book that 
printing costs and intellectual fashions have made increasingly rare in our coun- 
try. Neither high-powered critical analysis, nor scholarly examination of sources 
and backgrounds, nor yet a popular biography, it is in the proper sense of the 
word an essay, designed for a literate but not academic audience. 
Mr. Speaight’s book, which has a good deal of freshness, if not any great 
depth, can be recommended to the layman interested in knowing something about 
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George Eliot; Mr. Haight’s, to the specialist and historian. For those who want 
neither an introduction to George Eliot nor the scholarly presentation of her 
correspondence, these two works are important as signs of a new interest in her. 
We are becoming concerned with George Eliot partly because we have rediscov- 
ered the excellence of her art, partly because as we get farther away from the 
Victorian age we are becoming more aware of its relevance. Soon perhaps Prince 
Alberts will seem not absurd, but, like Cavaliers’ lace, elegant and an expression 
of a world view and a morality. 

For the literary or cultural historian, Mr. Haight’s work, which presents 
George Eliot primarily as a person and a thinker—and she is among the weight- 
iest and most thoughtful of the English novelists—will fill a very real need. 
Almost two thirds of his text, which includes some three thousand letters, is pub- 
lished for the first time. And for the rest, corrections have been made and the 
pious omissions of her husband have been filled in. All this is done with tact and 
sympathy, and the whole is splendidly annotated and well printed. Gladstone 
spoke of Cross’s Life, which has been the standard biographical source up to now, 
as a “Reticence in three volumes.” Mr. Haight has filled in these gaps and made 
George Eliot seem more human. Still one is disappointed with the letters: there 
is so little personal revelation or even personal expression, and, equally disappoint- 
ing, little discussion of her works. 

But the letters do help us see her more clearly, and her life is interesting and 
significant enough to call for study. The breadth of her culture and the extent 
of her literary and intellectual relationships is suggested by the index to the 
Letters. She knew Acton and Spencer, Tennyson and Henry James; she trans- 
lated Strauss and Feuerbach and was interested in Comte; her husband G. H. 
Lewes was a distinguished biographer, scientist, and writer. And her own in- 
tellectual development is a kind of model of nineteenth-century thought. In the 
Letters we see her first as an earnest schoolgirl full of evangelical piety and busy 
with a chart of ecclesiastical history. At twenty-two she loses her faith and 
breaks temporarily with her family; soon she is translating the new German 
theology and Biblical criticism. She becomes a reviewer and subeditor for the 
Westminster, then a writer of fiction, and at length the great novelist and moral 
teacher, Her life, so full of bad nerves and energy, is interesting as a specimen of 
Victorian culture, with its earnestness, its sentimentality, its morbidity, and its 
very real concern for pounds and shillings. Her life is important as a concrete 
symbol of so much that is at once admirable and inadequate in nineteenth- 
century intellectuals. Like Carlyle, the great point de repére of the century, she 
helped ease the transition between the last and feeble age of faith and our own 
times. She is dissatisfied with faith and yet nostalgic for belief, for the poetry of 
religion, for its consolation, its power to animate men’s souls. She did not believe, 
as Arnold did, that poetry replaces religion. Still the substance of her faith is 
perhaps ultimately no more satisfactory. 

In her intellectual development from an overwrought and aspiring evangelical 
Christianity to a kind of rational altruism, there is a consistency that is not so 
apparent to our age: she was simply substituting one enthusiastic commitment 
for another, giving up an enthusiasm embodied in outworn creeds and institu- 
tions for one which—she did not see—could be embodied in no creed and no 
institution, There was perhaps something sound in her search for the essence of 
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Christianity (she had translated Feuerbach’s book of that title). But she did not 
see that commitment and goodness were not enough; that humanitarianism would 
either collapse before tyranny or itself become a tyranny far worse and less sus- 
taining than those creeds which seemed so inadequate to the demands of the 
heart in the nineteenth century. The creator of Romola could not have guessed 
that the social worker could become a despot and the reformer ruthless and 
dangerous. But it’s not quite fair to bludgeon nineteenth-century liberals for 
their earnestness: they were not fools, and they had more excuse than their 
twentieth-century counterparts. In any case, George Eliot’s was a great intelli- 
gence, and it was not always the victim of her heart. 


George Eliot’s real significance is as a novelist. Mr. Speaight deserves special 
credit for directing attention to George Eliot’s fiction. So much rubbish has been 
written about her that one is glad to see him talking about the right things, about 
her art and not her liaison with Lewes. 


Novelists like George Eliot, just because their vision of the world is not our 
own, are able to point out to us what we do not see. They do not increase our 
awareness of our contemporary anguish, they remind us that there are other 
modes of feeling, perhaps even that our anguish is contemporary. We are kept 
from reading these traditional novelists rightly by the pressure of our own con- 
cerns, the habit of looking for certain kinds of significance (as, for example, Mr. 
Trilling tries to make James acceptable by emphasizing his understanding of 
revolutionary movements in The Princess Casamassima, and Mr. Rahv urges 
The Bostonians on us for its political and social awareness). Another thing that 
keeps us from the traditional novelists is the bogus tradition—of dear Jane, of the 
awful stuffy Victorians, of George Eliot as a purveyor of moth-eaten secular 
morality. Because we cannot find our own brand of sociological or theological 
awareness in Jane Austen we are willing to accept a nineteenth-century image of 
her as no more than charming and elegant. And so we do not read such authors 
with the sensibility of our own time and the critical insights that we apply as a 
matter of course to contemporary works. 

The barrier dissolves as soon as we abandon our preconceptions and attempt 
to read these novelists for what they are. The new interest in George Eliot indi- 
cated by Mr. Leavis’s Great Tradition and Mr. Speaight’s book is hopeful, because 
these two critics are taking a fresh look at George Eliot. And once we get 
through to George Eliot we find that she is a major artist and a pertinent one. 
Her vision, in kind and in the areas that it includes, is different—different enough 
to teach us what we do not know. She is different from the novelists we are 
most interested in now in the way that Tolstoy is different from Dostoyevsky. 
Though he attracts less attention than Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy is in artistry Dos- 
toyevsky’s equal, and, more important for our purposes, he saw more of life and 
saw it less astigmatically—if less intensely—than Dostoyevsky. And this is why 
he is so sanitive. He does not speak in Dostoyevsky’s special prophetic strain; he 
reminds us that there are other kinds of truth besides the prophetic, that there is 
commonplace unhappiness as well as melodramatic misery or ecstasy, that there 
are Rostovs as well as Karamazovs, and that Rostovs too have souls, Tolstoy 
needs to be rescued from the appreciators and from the limbo of the great classics. 
If not quite of the same scope as Tolstoy’s, George Eliot’s vision is of the same 
kind (and in fact her best work can be compared only with his). One now hears 
it said often enough that Middlemarch is the greatest novel in English. Whether 
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it is the greatest or not, Middlemarch and the other works of George Eliot offer 
the kind of counterbalance that we need so urgently. 

George Eliot’s outlook is terrestrial rather than cosmological (a point at 
which Mr. Speaight hints but does not have space to develop). By absolute 
standards her vision is shortsighted. But how wonderfully clearsighted and 
perceptive she is about the world—the medium in which, after all, the nove: 
works. And here is where she can help us. The very farsightedness of authors 
like Greene, which seems to give a totality and integrality to their vision oi 
the world, keeps us from noticing that their clearsightedness is a narrow and 
myopic one because of its romantic inversion. This is not to defend George 
Eliot by attacking everybody else; since most novelists are after all limited— 
only a rare novelist like Sienkiewicz can approach being clearsighted and far- 
sighted—we cannot dispense with either the Dostoyevskian or the Tolstoyan 
vision. If at the moment we are too much taken with a narrow and intense 
account of the world, perhaps we ourselves are narrow, and it is a novelist like 
George Eliot who can make us realize the limitations of our vision and the 
dangers of our moral glaucoma. 


Marquette University JEROME THALE 





Pope Anatomized 


The Poetic Workmanship of Alexander Pope. By Rebecca Price Parkin. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $4.00. 


HE revival of interest in the neo-classical poets, particularly the two major 

ones, Dryden and Pope, signalized by new editions, biographies, and critical 
studies, has joined with contemporary critical exploitation of structural and 
textural analysis, to produce Miss Parkin’s book. 

The author limits her study to Pope’s craftsmanship, yet in her final chapters 
(“The Approach to Correctible Evil” and “Pope’s Poetic World”) she enters the 
world of ideas and morals. Though she takes her point of departure from the 
premises and methods of the New Critics, she goes her own way, focussing on 
texts and contexts in Pope’s poetic corpus, and setting her study solidly on them 
without allowing herself those far-fetched extrapolations into meaning and myth 
sometimes indulged in by our more extravagant critics. 

This book is carefully and unpretentiously written, with a commendable 
avoidance of tautology and vagueness. If Miss Parkin at times lets her topical 
method (“The Implied Dramatic Speaker,” “Parallelism, Antithesis and Para- 
dox,” “Metaphor,” “Tonal Variation” are some of the chapter headings) become 
academic, and occasionally makes the obvious manifest, we must be grateful to 
her for her clear and patient analyses. She makes acute observations, e.g.— 
“carefully considered, the Essay on Man, far from being a mere collection of 
platitudes, expresses intuitions shared with the avowed mystic poets of the English 
language. It does so, of course, under the camouflage of reason and common 
sense.” Her treatment of Pope’s irony is especially good. 

Here and there, it seems to me, the author labors the point (e.g. the treat- 
ment of the Pastorals in the chapter on metaphor), and once or twice she misses 
it (e.g. the ambiguities in the Epistle to Augustus and in the Epistle to Dr. 
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Arbuthnot). But these are minor things in so large a treatment and one that is, 


on the whole, so perceptive. 
ah cise Victor M. Hamm 





Irish Stories 


44 Irish Short Stories: An Anthology of Irish Short Fiction From Yeats to Frank 
O’Connor. Edited by Devin A. Garrity. Devin-Adair. $5.00. 


_ Irish developed a prose style in the Middle Ages that was a thing of 
glory, whether it was written in their own language or in Latin. More re- 
cently they have invaded the field of English letters and have produced an idiom 
that is still Irish, albeit in English dress—the style is still there. Here are forty- 
four Irish short stories chosen from many. No two editors would make the same 
selection, but the reader may sample for himself and move on to the complete 
works of the authors who please. But there again, authors may vary from story 
to story. 

Over half of these stories have never been printed in this country before. Brief 
notes on the authors are included at the end of the volume. The publisher’s blurb 
on the dust jacket of the book speaks of the “seemingly effortless art of the best 
Irish writers.” Here is surely an art that conceals art. At first reading the sim- 
plicity of most of the tales is misleading. But their apparent plotlessness—if I 
may use the word—draws one back again and again to marvel at their workman- 
ship. There is a little bit of everything here: both tears and laughter; the terrible 
end of the merchant who would have his pound of flesh “before the June fair,” 
in Bell Wethers by Jim Phelan, or the beautiful death of the new-born babe who 
had “another dawn than ours,” in Paul Vincent Carroll’s She Went by Genily. 
For humor there is Bryan MacMahon’s take-off on the Plain People of England, 
with “Sister’s Bybie,” and “Old Foster, ’ee sent for Pat to ’elp ’im with the 
accounts.” And on this, the centenary of his birth, to recall a great Irishman 
who went to live and die among the Sassenach, George Bernard Shaw’s The 
Miraculous Revenge is an altogether remarkable story (remarkable that Shaw 
should have written it). 

A comment from a colleague of mine who has also read the book—the col- 
lection is so good it must be shared—might not be out of place here. One would 
expect that a book printed for publication in the United States would have a 
glossary of such terms as brosna, p. 261, teanga, ceimseata, p. 385. Filidheacht 
and dun de leabhar, p. 380, can be understood from the context; still an explana- 
tion would not be out of place for the Sassenach readers. Not for anything would 
one lose the picturesque, nostalgic words like amadhaun, boreen, or the phrase 
in ainm an athair, words which are still known and cherished in many a house- 
hold generations removed from Irish soil. These are the elements that impart 
the full flavor to the Anglo-Irish literature. 


Catholic University of America Rosert T. MEYER 





American Literature 
The Cycle of American Literature. By Robert E. Spiller. Macmillan. $4.75. 
ie SPILLER’S The Cycle of American Literature we finally have an authori- 


tative short history to which scholars and general readers can turn with in- 
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terest and profit. Serious professional study of American literature, which be- 
gan around the turn of the century, has largely devoted itself, of necessity, to 
accumulating accurate, factual information concerning individual writers or 
movements, Too often, however, this has led to the study of literature in piece- 
meal fashion with little sense of proportion or with no overview of the whole. 
Even the recent Literary History of the United States does not present to the 
reader a comprehensive pattern or a feeling of continuity. Even Walter Taylor’s 
excellent History of American Letters has the disadvantage of possessing no 
organizing principle other than that of the conventional literary history. 

“American literature,” says Spiller, “when reviewed in terms of its major 
authors and from the vantage point of the period of its greatest development, 
the twentieth century, reveals . . . a cyclic rhythm.” Recognizing that its litera- 
ture is related to the total organic growth of the nation, he has sought a pattern 
of relationships which will embrace America’s entire literary culture. Such a 
pattern of relationships Spiller finds in the cycle of life itself: “a birth, a period 
of maturing, a fruition, and a return to the sources.” His theory discloses not 
only this single pattern of organic growth in American letters, but also two 
secondary cycles: the first developed from the Eastern seaboard and reached its 
climax with Hawthorne, Melville, and Whitman; the second began in the 
Western frontier of the nineteenth century and is now rounding its full cycle in 
mid-twentieth century. 

Not everyone will agree, however, with everything Spiller has to say con- 
cerning individual American writers. There is, for example, an excellent evalua- 
tion of William Dean Howells in which he avoids the traditional condemnation 
of Howells on the grounds of his “gentility.” There are superb sections on Poe, 
Twain, Dickinson, and Henry Adams; and it is refreshing to hear a literary 
historian say that “Introspective writers like Poe, Emily Dickinson, and Henry 
James were as much products of American culture as were Whitman and Mark 
Twain” and that without the “Eastward look and the search for tradition” 
American literature could never have matured. 

On the other hand, his treatment of Hawthorne and Longfellow follows con- 
ventional lines and is unperceptive, while that of Thoreau misses almost com- 
pletely. There is a blatant misinterpretation of Robinson’s “The Man Against 
the Sky,” and many scholars will object to the obvious lack of proportion in the 
one and a half page commentary devoted to the work of Robinson compared 
with his treatment of other twentieth-century poets—particulary Robert Frost. 
Likewise, his statement that Willa Cather’s “Naturalism could not control her 
faith in the human will” seems rather puzzling while his conclusion that “both 
life and art escaped her final grasp” seems completely unfounded. 

It has been almost half a century since Van Wyck Brooks in America’s 
Coming-of-Age challenged prevailing attitudes in American criticism. Finding 
no link between the life of the American mind and that of the American world, 
he accused “pale professors” of rejecting their times and the “pulpy quick” of 
American life to retreat into the literatures and cultures of the past. Living 
literature was not acknowledged in colleges, and American literary critics had 
little influence on the public mind. “The time had come,” he claimed, “for 
American opinions to come to terms with American facts.” 

It is not surprising that, awakened by this challenge, American critics should 
have finally put together a “usable past,” a “tradition and unified culture.” It is 
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